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WHY HAVE A SEMINAR? 



The Commonwealth Tertia1|V Education Comntission (CTEC), which is responsible 
for advising the Commontfcalth Minister for Education on the provision of 
financial assistance to universities col leges of advanced educatiort apd 
tcchnital and furtheV education institutions, recently released a'repoi;t 
called LEARNING AND EARNING ; A study of education and" employment 
opportunities f br young people . • 

The report traces the recent rapid decl*hie in the parti ciiaati on of young 
people in education (both schools and post secondary education) and in the 
workforce, and raises Issued which have implications for education and social- 
policy generally, and more specifically for schools, post secondary education 
institutions, industry and the wqrklporce. 

(Sliven the importance of these issues, the Western Australian Post Secgndary' 
Education Commission (WAPSEC) organised a one-day seminar on the r'feport on 
Thursday 24 March 1983 f OverlOO representatives of post secondary education 
institutions, schools, industry and other organisations with an interesf in 
education and labour market matters accepted the invitation to participate in. 
the seminar. * 

in conducting this seminar, WAPSEC was expressing^ its support for the purpose 
of the stud|y« That is: < 

"... to stimulate an informed debate by placing the issues within the 
context of what is happening in edu%t1onal institutions and in the 
workforce."^ ^ ' / ^ ^ 

Specific aims for WAPSEC were twofold. ' 

1. The seminar was seen as a vehicle for a sharing of ide^sl opinions and 
experiences among the participants. 

■ ' . • ■ ■ ■ 



Commonwealth Tertiary Education Commission Learning and Earning: A study of 
education and unemployment opportunities for young people. Vol. 1 Canberra, 
Australian 6overnment>uDiisning service* 1982 : p.ft9 
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.2. Infdrfflafclon gained from the seminar W9uld be of considerable value to 

the Commission and other interested parties for future planning, in the 
^ • •Commission's case, this would be in planning for the 1985-87 trienni urn, 
4 a task Which is currently underway. ' 

The seminar was cha-ired'by Dr Bill Pullman, Chairman of WAPSEC. Various' 
. speakers comtMnted on the implications of the report for education and ' 
industry. Copies of their papers are included in this publication^ ' 



The speakers were : 
Mr Colin Barnett 
Don Brewster 

Mr Keith Coughlan 
• Mr P%ter Grant 



Mr Harry Louden 



Mr Lee Pegler 



Economist, eonfederation of WA Indgstry. 

Co-author, LEARNING AND EARNING, member of the 
staff of the Commonwealth Tertiary Education 
Commission. 

** ■ ■ ' ^ 

Chairmah, Commonwealth Tertiary Education ' 
Commissi (Jh. 

Co-authoK LEARNING AND EARNING, member of the 
staff of the Commonwealth Tertiary Education 
Commission. _ . ^ * 

AsgTstant Diredtor-General of Education 
(Secondary), Education Department of Western 
Australia* 

Research Officer, trades and Labor touncil of 
Western Australia. 



These presentatipnsjrfefe fo<l lowed by^jroup discussions, in which participants 
were given the opportunity to discuss' t'hejr interpretations of the issues and 
perceptions of the implications of the report. These groups wfre chaired by: 



r 



Mr' Ken McKenna 
tir Wal Neal 
Mr Alan Tough 

Dr Bob Vickery 
Dr Hayd« Williams 



Chairman, Public Service Board of Western 
Australia. 

Former Chairman, Western Australian Post * ^ 
Secondary E^lucati on Commission. 

Managing Director, Allied Eneabba Ltd, and 
member of the Western Australian Post Secondary 
Education Commission. 

Director-General of Education, Education 
Department of Western Austr^ia. 

Former Director, Western Australian 
Institute of Technology. 



LEARNING AND EARNING - The. Report 

As (nentioned previously, the report has imptications both nationally and-^ 
the state level for^SBhools, post secondary education institutions, industry 
-and the workforce. It has beert written in the context of rising rates of 
youth" unemployment for both males and temales. There haS also, been a decline 
. in the proportion Of males remaiajng to the end of secondary' education and a 
reduction in the -number and proportion of youncj people enrolling for Mgher _ 
education courses. In addition, the decline in the transfer from school to 
higher educatiorf has been most marked among students with relatively high " 
levels of attainment. Rather than moving from, school to higher education to 
employment, these young people are opting to move directly from school to 
employment. " - ' / . . . 

, - ' ' ... ■ ■ ■ c 

This means that competition for Jobs among 15 to t^. year olds is fierce. 
Those with higher levels of attainment tend to obtain employihent first, 
leaving unemployed a group of young people who have attained less, all of ' ' 
whom, according to the values of our society, have an tntr.insic right tjb work. 

The report, as a whole, raises the question of the focusV responsibility for 
changes to. the exisyng systems of education and industry. Where should or 
can this fopus be? Should the responsibility for change be shared? Can it? 
Can effective co-opefation, between edMcation and industry be achieved? 

Probably, because the report was initiated by the CTEC, its emphasis has beffi 
on the role education' can play in implementing change. Again, because Ijhe 
CTEC is concerned primari ly with post secondary education, ,the emphasis has 
been on the role of higher education and TAPE. - 

. ' : ■ 

However, it is important to note that schools {particularly Secondary 
schools), industry and the workforce are concerned with, j»nd have a major role^ 
jn devising and impleJuentiug the changes necessary to cope, with the problems " 
highlighted by the report.^ ; 
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WAPSEC*s stance*has been , to* recognise this interdependence. As a result the^ 

purpose fh organising this seminar has been not only to provide an opportunity 
^^for people fnora schools, post secondary educatti on, industry and the workforce 
-. to meet^fend^ discuss the issues raised by the report, but als6 to» generate 

responses to the aboye questions. -.^ ^ i 

. ■ . , » ^ • , 

LEARNING AND EARNING - The Issues Raised "'''"^^^ 

Three major questions were raised in the report, and various issues concerned 
wi'th these questions, identified* The Questions were ^ 

how can tertiary (and secondary edueati on) courses be made more • 
"^appropriate to the needs of young people?" ! ' * " 

how can the benefits a^nd advantages of tertiary education tfest be pqt td 
young people and their parents?" 

how can financial , academic and social barriers to further education be 
reduced, i^F not removed?" ^ ' 

< ■ . " 'f ■ "_ « 
The issues raised by these questi6ris were tghrther categorised in the report ^ 
into those affecting higher education and those affecting TAPE.* ^ 

* 

Issues raised by the report concernijng higher, education were; 

the question of ^ target ^level for whfch Australia should aim Regarding 
participation by young people in higher education; . ' 

the implications of significant'changes in participation in hiigher 
education for higher education itself; ' v ^ 

. ao^ss to higher education for mature.age students; 

theJfclance between enrolments of new" undergraduates and^r!ew post- 
, graifuake students; ^ * 

ibid : page 67 , / 
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• % the development of requirements' for entry into higher education which 

neither, distort secondary education nor act as barriers to entry for 
som^^students; 

'•^ /'■. ■ ■ ■. . •■ . ■ ■ . ■ ■' ^ * . 

, the dcfve1o|jiiient of part-time higher education courses which are designed 
'%specificany for young people, 

Iss!Ues raiised jiy the report concerning TAPE were: 

the development of' programs attractive to those young people, who» in 
more buoyant times, would Kave received on-the-job training but who now 
lack such dpportunities; - ^ 

the clarification of the relationship between t^e roles of secondary 
schools and TAPE in the provision of education for adult life; 

the accesrs to TAPE vocational course;s for females and people in older » 

■ • i *► 

age groups; . ' ^ 

#' _ ■ 

. the*effect of the changing economic climate on the apprenticeship 

system; ^ 

the expansion of partnerships In vocational training which are 

established between TAPE *and employment; • ^ 

* -■ ^ . 

^ the role of governments in any widening of these partnerships. 

Por both groups, one further major issue was raised. This was the question of 
student assistance^«nriug[aements which could be seen as fair and equitable for 
bothr students anil communny^^A^ there are marked differences in the 
allowances paid to young peop^le\ 'Unemployment benefits, for example, are 
greater th^n tjie TEAS allowance and the different purposes of the two 
allowances are hot oSearly understood by the public. 



LEARNING AND EARNING ^ The Seminar 

The semi nair was organised so that initial input came from the five main • 
specters. Tiiis'was followed by two sessions of group discussions, 4nd a 
plenary session at which the five chairmen reported on the comments made by 

participants in the group discussions. 

■ .•■ 

In groups, the^ participants discussed the issues identified in the report, 
prior to looking for solution^ oig at least pointsTwhere change cojjTd be 
implemented. The following comments arf/a summary of those made by 
participants during the>; discussion of tftojfi issues. . 

U The pri ncl pal issues raised in the LEARNING AND EARNING report ar^ of 
, major signiftcartce. ' They do not reflect normal cyclical developments 
and will not simply disappear over time. ^ 

2* The existing systems, of secondary and post secondary educatibh are ^ 
probably restricted in their appeal to the wider' community. /^Questions 
wefre raised as to whether the systems are- ^ 
relevant? / . ^' 

- appropriate? 

- prone to inertia? ' ^ 
,i , - offering desirable curriculum- prospects? 

^ redctive rather thai[>/ showing inijtiative? » ^ . ^ 

cateriWQvto the diverse needs of individual students? 

3. At -present, barriers such as forced choice and compulsory examinations 

' ^\ist at the interface of secondary arid post secondary education: These 

^barriers may deter some able students from proceeding to post secojidary 
^ - - • . 

education and for others may be unduly restrictive, requiring decisions 

to be made at an early stjge - decisions. ^ which may restjjict future 

^ options. « 

■ ■ . ' ' . . • ■/ ' 

4. ^The requirements of industry in terms of 5krll development ar^i changing, 
'\ ' • ' ■ ^ 
jrC becausiB of structural changes such as the shift from manufacturing to 

service industries and the impact of technological change. 
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5. There is a lack of communication between industry and education. 

6» There is also a lack of communication among the various sectors 

concerned with post secondary educat*en. * 

. 7. The attitudes, both for and against, of parents and their children 

towards -post Secondary education are of concern^ as these attitudes are 
;^ ^ often developed from inadequate sources of information. 

Hb. Politicians as well as educationalists and industrialists have a role to 
play in dealing with the issues identifies in the report. ' 

♦ • ■ . . ^ , •• • 

9. the sharps increase in the n^ipher of *jobs lost, is»seen as a striking 
long tfrm trend where the cause should be ^dressed by politicians 
rather than being left to educators, ^ • 

■ _ \ ■■ - • ■ . ■ . 

' 10. . The levels of financial support available for different groups of young 
people discriminate against tho'^ie who choose to undertake furtlrer study. 

* - 

The notion of finding solutions on the day of the seminar was discarded by all 
groups, as being far too difficult given the constraints of time, complexity 
of issues and information. It was generally agreed that education alone is 
nbt responsible for, nor can it solve, the problems of youth unemployment. 
However, three general areas where potelttial solutions may exist were 
identified. ' 

Firstly, research into the ^needs of educational institutions, i^ustry and 
students would provide much needed information. Areas identified as needing 
research as soon as possiblie were : 

.a comparison of institution and student needs; I 

the effect of higher education entrance demands on the deci so on-making 
. / of yowng people; ' 

the value of geheralist curriculum models; 

the reasons for student withdrawal from upper secondary school and post 
secondary education;^ 

• the attitudes of parents towards the potential benefits of post ^ 
secondary education for ^their children; 

, the heeds of industry which could be provided for by education; 



, the medsuretnent output from the education system (until now most of 
the efj^ort has been directed at measuring input into the system); 
. , *the qiMnttfi cation of the, total demand .fo?* post seconclary education, „ 
incl«<nHfig the separa^ejidentificatjo^ where vocational 

KjjjportunftiesVextst. ; . 
... ■. V ■ ■ ■ \. . . ' . • ■ •■ - \ ' . . 

Secondly, areas where extensive change is n^ed Wfere discussed, more as *an 
exploratory exjercise thin art' as attempt tp^itgift^ This disdyssion ' 

can be sunmeilrup in a few Words. .That is, thevexisting machinery available to 
gbvernmertts artd the education system may be inadequate for dealing with^the 
rapid changes which. seem to be occurring in- society during^ thie present period.. 
Industry on the other hand seems to have developed strategies which- enable it: 
to respond. to changing circumstances more rapidly. Those involved in the * 
planning and administration- of education 'systems nepd more responsive 
strategies. / * 

Thirdly, there exist in society already, resources, the use of whicl^r could be - 
revised and/or extenjied and which could, as "^^a result, provide some solutions. 
Concentration of effort by concerned parties on some or/>all of these resources 
"could provide iShort term solutions-* at least to some pf the more pressing 
problems. Long term planning should not fae'^forgotten in this process. 

A list of existing resources^hich could be extended to meet some of the needs 
of young people follows in random order. ' 

^ The existing co-operation between -industry and eduiajion, which for many 
years has been largely based on the apprenticeship system, has the 
.potential f|r wide expansion. 

. .- o 

^ Counselling and guidalce facilities in the community could be extended 
to provide guidance to parents and children concerning post 
secondary education and possible alternatiyls; 

% 

/Additional senior colleges,! such as Tuart and^ Canning Colleges, could be 
developed. The potential of such colleges^is seen in thyapparent 
flexibility of the curriculum in terms of its abiljity to (respond to 
'cowmunity needs. For some stSj^entis tK^ mjiy also presentjian alternative 
to the existing secondary sch^ ethos. 



Transition education progranwes have great potential, again in the • 
- flexibility of the curriculum which can be offered. 

Existing life-style alternatives in the community could be used as a 
' basis for the development of new curriculum areas for secondary and post 
^ 'secondary education. Worker co-operatives are examples of thesje^. 

LEARNING AND EARNING - What to Do? 

Community concern with the issues raised In LEARNING AND EARNING was 
niuminBted by the response to the seminar. The active participation of those 
who attended provided opinions and information which should be of great use. to 
people concerned with planning to overcome problems of youth unemployment in 
the community. 

The collected information can be divided into three sections: 
that concernllig schools; 
that concerning industry; 
that concerning post secondary education. 

School s 

Historically secondary schools, particularly in the upper section, have 
provided a curriculum which prepares students for higher education. Students 
who chose not to continue to higher education have tended to leave school when 
it ceased to be compulsory and to pursue their careers elsewhere. Recently, 
changes have been made to the upp^r school curriculum in an attempt to provide 
alternative courses. These, however, have proved unattractive to students. 
With the current high level of youth unemployment which ig likely to persist 
at least for the immediate future, certain implications for secondary schools 
become clear. 

1. The curriculum, for the upper section in particular, will need to be 
developed to cater for a far wider range of students' interests and 
abilities than it does at present. 



2. There is a need for attitude change in the community, concerning the 
benefits for students who extend their secondary education. Counselling 
and guidance to parents and students may aid in this attitude change; 
probably the major change needs to be made in current attitudes towards 
Schools as desirable places in which to spend one's time. 

3. Approaches used by teachers in secondary schools may need review. Young 
people in the age group under discussion would be considered adults in 
some societies and it is inappropriate and probably counter-productive 
to continue treating them as children. 

Industry 

>\ The relationship between Industry and the education system is inextricably 
linked, with the latter providing much of the training required by the former 
and the former affecting aspects of curriculum development. Increasingly, the 
education system has taken over some of the role of training from industry, 
with the result that there have been changes in the relationship between the 
two. 

. One of the major- implications for industry identified at the seminar concerned 
the need to establish effective communication channels with educational 
organisations. The initiative for this needs to come from both industry and 
education. As well, industry was seen as having a role in the following 
areas. ' 




K The existing apprenticeship arrangements need revision to meet the needs 
of a changing emphasis in industry. 



2. Industry needs to be conscious of the needs of society as well as its 
own more limited objectives. To fulfill its obligations to the society 
which supports it, industry may need to examine ways in which it can 
become more labour intensive. 

3. • Industry must communicate its needs in education to the appropriate 

bodies so that lag which seems inevitable at present, can be 
reduced. 
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'4. Industry also needs to encourage and provide more opportunities for work 
experience and sandwich courses. » ^ 

Post Secondary Education g ^ 

To those concerlfned in post secondary education this report can and should be 
of value, given its emphasis on this area of education. Issues raised in the 
report and at the seminar can provide a framework for planning by post 
secondary education bodies such as the universities, colleges of advanced 
education, TAPE and tertiary education authorities. Of major concern are 
those issues focussing on enrolments and academic requirements. 

1. Post secondary education institutions need to examine the relevance cof 
their courses to the needs of young people. There is a need to examine 
the match between the values of the institutions and the values of young 
people. Are institutions meeting the perceived needs of young people? 

The reasons for changes in enrolment patterns in post secondary 
education need to be examined at the same time. 

3. The curriculum of post secondary education needs to be considered from 
two aspects. Firstly, there is the effect that this curriculum has on" 
that of secondary schools where the requirements of the former determine 
to a large extent what happens in the latter. Secondly, post secondary 
curriculum needs to be matched against the needs of society. A more 
general ist approach may be more effective in meeting the needs of 
society than the empliasis on specialisation currently in vogue. 

Future Actions ^ 

It is anticipated that these implications for schools, industry and post 
secondary education, as discussed above, will provide some basis for future 
action. This information can be added to that already existing to assist 
educational -institutions and industry in future planning. This future 
planning should include increased communication between educational 
institutions and industry, as endorsed by participants at the seminar. 



The publication of this document provides WAPSEC with the opportunity to 
express its intentions concerning the outcomes of the seminar. 



One of WAPSEC's purposes in organising the seminar was to use the information 
gathered as a basis for future planning. In particular, the information will 
be used in refining plans for the 1985-87 triennium. WAPSEC also supports the 
notion of increased communication between educational institutions and 
industry andjntends to take action to further this. 

One. strategy which WAPSEC will use, will be to org'anise a series of working 
parties, discussion groups, seminars and/or workshops to examine some of the 
Issues which came out of the seminar. Another strategy will be to initiate 
research into some areas. A third will be to encourage and support other 
organisations in their efforts to come to terms with some of the issues raised 
in the seminar. ^ 

.At this stage, the following 'issues are considered as appropriate for WAPSEC 
to pursue using one or more of the above strategies. These issues are s^en as 
high priority, needing attention within the coming months. 

The issues of concern to WAPSEC are: 

trends in enrolments in upper secondary schools as these affect flow on 
to post secondary e^lucation; 

participation in post secondary education; 

trends in applications for places in and in entry scores for higher 
education institutions and the related issue of the availability of 
places; 

the role of general ist courses in post secondary education; 
* 'manpower studies in specific fields; 

alternative education/work experience programs; 

alternative education and industry relationships in providing education 
and training; 

. counselling activities for parents and potential post secondary 
students; 

the articulation of credit transfers from one irtstitution to another. 
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The seminar wa? conducted as part of WAPSEC^s policy of maintaining .and 
expanding interactiojr* with' the community. The inputs from those who 
participated were most valuable and WAPSEC would like to thank these people 
for their attendance at and their contributions to the seminar. 
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PARTICIPANTS WERE IWViTED TO THE SEMINAR FROM 
THE FOLLOWING ORGANISATIONS 



Industr.y/The Workforce 

Australian Institute of Management 
Australian Trade Union Training Authority , 
Chamber of Mines of Western Australia 

Commonwealth Department of Employment and Industrial Relations 

CbmnonWealth Employment Service 

Confederation of Western Austral iarj Industry 

Department of Industrial, Commercial and Regional Development 

Department of Labour and Industry 

Department of Resources Development 

Department of Youth, Sport and Recreation 

Perth Chamber of Commerce 

Public Service Board 

Trades' and Labor Council of Western Australia 
Tfteasury 

Westrail ^ 

Post Secondary Education * 

Commonwealth Tertiary Education Coimnission 
Edwards Business College 
Hedland College 
Kalgoorlie College 
Karra^ha College 
Murdoch University 
^Staff Associations \ 
StuSj^t Associations » 
TAFE Counselling Service 
Technical Education Division 
Tertiary Institutions Service Centre 
University of Western Australia 
Western Australian College of Advanced Education 
Western Australian Institute of Technology 
Western Australian Post^condary Education Commission 

School s 

' Association of Independent Schools 
. Board of -Secondary Education 

Catholic Education Commission of Western Australia 

<:ommonwealth Schodls Commission 

Education Department of Western Australia 

State School Teachers Un^on ^ - 

' Western AustraUati Council of State School Organisations 

Other 

AusVali an College o'f Education 
Commonwealth Caj^eer Reference Centre 
Commonwealth Department of Education 
Commonwealth Department of Social Security 
Commonwealth Youth Support Scheme 
West Australian 
Daily News 
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24.7 per cent) one would reasonably expect" that the tranquil surroundings 
of higher education -would offer an attractive refuge from the realities of 
the market place. Yet, LEARNING AND EARNING suggests that the relationship 
is opposite with many of the more able secondary students opting to enter the 
workforce rather than to pursue tertiary studies, or even to complete 
secoDdary studies. The motivation seems to be one 'get a job while you 
can*. These more able students have the choice between work \nd further 
study. /For those less able students further study is o^ten noti a realistic 
option. Tlrey find th^'dnselves incpeasfngly squeezed out of empwyment and 
^)nto^thfi dole queue as their more able colleagues secure what jobs .are available 

.V 

Eof^he economy and society at large the implications of the abo\te are a loss 
of productive potential amongst those wh^, ^ave opted out of education and a loss 
of work experience and personal development for'those who face extended periods 
of unemplOynjjBnt. - 

The range of issues, raised by LEARNING AND EARNING is extensive. .TheMist 
can also be easily added to by going back and lookiTig at other research such 
as that by Strieker and Sheehan ^ on hidderj unemployment in Australia., 

All that I can attempt to do today is to make some more or less random conwents 
on matters of particula-r importance to employers. In doing so I am skipping . 
over the role of education in providing consumption services for the individual 
and concentrating on its role as an investment in the future. 

Employers are of course the demander or user of the end product. However, in 
the pea of trade t^iFaining they are placed in the unique position of being 
Both demander and supplier through their*role in apprenticeship training. I j 
shall begin w^ith some comments on this area from an emplY)yer viewpo^int. 

It has always struck employers jpiSobeing odd that society (i.e. Government) 
assumes the responsibility for professional and Other training through the % 
Universities and CAE's while employers are expected to bear the bulk of the 
cost of trade training. The imbalance^^is reflected by the Federal Budget 
figures for 1982-1983 which show that funding allocations for the Universities 
and CAE's combined outnumber those' for the TAFE sector by a factor of 7 to T. 

At the same time LEARNING AND EARNING tells us that 'TAFE dominates the 

educat1oi| options of recent schc^jl leavers far botji males and females and .. 
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^ that over .30 per cent of year-old males are enrolled In TAPE . 

and .... over 15 per cent of 17-19 year-old girls'are now students in 
TAfE.' ^ The'lmbalance may go further if one acc^epts a view common amongst 
employers that secondary education is directed too much toward higlier 
' education and neglects the needs of those whose .immediate destinations are' 
the workforce or trade training. • 

It IS worth notlYig that in West Germany apprenticeship training has been 
closely tied in with the secondary school system and that apprentices make 
up some 6 per cent of total civilian employment.^ In Australia apprentices 
account for around Z per cent of ci^TiHian employment. 

Even after allowing for differences in industrial structure, there appears 
to be considerable scop? for re-assessing the emphasis of secondary education 
in this, country. Ceftainly it netfds to better reflect the actual destinations^ 
of its output. 

At present in Western Australia there are 109 distinct trades in which I 
apprenticeship training can take place.! Nearly all apprenticeships run for 4 
years and usually involve a day a week (or sometimes two blocks of 3 or 4 *^ 
weeks) at a TAPE college. There are presently some 12,600^ apprentices within 
the system in this State. > ^ ^ 

The single most important obsfecle for young people wishing to und^^Ske 
a,pprenticeship training is that they mustVirst get a job. At a time of severe 
recession that is no easy task. The Intake of apprentices" for the period from 
July 1982 to Pebruary 1983 is down by around 30 per cent -compared with the 
scHne period aTyear earlier*. This represents a drop this year of around 650 
in the apprenticeship intake. * . ^ 

The recession has also taken its toll in the. form of increasing numbers 
of employers who, fa^ed with a severe ^'shortf all in work, are applying to be • 
released from their appjjenticeship obligations.^ As of March 1983, 255 ^ 
apprentices in this State have been suspended, 178 apprentices are continuing 
on a part-time basis only, ^nd a further 137 apprentices are at risk of either 

suspension or transfer* to another employer (assuming one can be found) • 

> 

While I haviB always been sceptical of exercises in manpower planning and 
forecasting, it do^s^seem, strange that we trust skilled-trades'training in this 
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country to a system which is almost guaranteed to be de-stabilising. If 
business cycles follow a pattern of around '3 to 4 years thejp it seems 
inevitable -that we wilf cut down on the apprenticeship intake in a recession 
to produce fa shortage in a following boom an<l that we will increase the intake ^ 
in a boom to produce a glut of skilled tradesmen in a recession. 

A further aspect of the recession is that with high unemployment the 
Apprenticeship'' Tribunal is understandably reluctant to suspend apprentices. 
Unfortunately, increasing numbers of employers (and often small employers) 
^re finding that they are caught in the situation of having to continue to 
employ an apprentice while not having enough work for that person to do. 
These employers will rightl:^ feel that they have had their 'fingers burnt' and 
will probably become disenchanted' with the apprenticeship scheme and certainly 
reluctant to take on apprentices in the future. 



Another problem with our present apprenticeship scheme is that with the 
increasina specialisation of Industry an apprentice may not get a sufficiently 
broad trailiing while he remains tied to a single employer. Group apprenticeship 
schemes provide a $msible resjjonse to this problem as they permit the apprentice 
to move amongst a number of employers and to gain a variety of work experience. 
For industries subject to cyclk:al upturns and downturns (such as the bailding 
industry), group apprenticeships provide for a continuity in training that might 
otherwise jiot be possible. These schemes also have the advantage of spreading, 
the risk of taking on apprentices frpm the employers' poiqt of vi6w. In 
Australia th^^are presently around 400 group apprenticeship schemes. ^ In 
Western Austral i^ there is only one group scheme and that is the one conducted 
by the Master Builders*' Association. 

All of the above, combined with the higl) cost to employers, are placing 
increasing strains on apprenticeship training in Australia. I am.rjot suggesting^ 
that a*scheme wh-kh has been largely successful in the past be discarded, but 
I am suggesting' thaN^ society at large re-think its commitment to skilled 
trade training. 

In the short term there is an urgent need to reduce the cost of apprenticeship 
training for employers. To this- end tVie Confederation will be advocating 
at the forthcoming Emf^loyment Summit that the State Government provide payroll 
tax exemptions (and possibly meet the costs of Workers' Compensation) for all 
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apprentices. .Beydrid that there is a role for the Federal Government in re- 
assessing the distribution of po|st secondary education spending in favour of 
trade trainlRg. 

At-ra schot)l level it is important that the curricula reflet the significance / 
of\trade training for its students and that an effort be made to enhance thfr J 
^itus of the skilled trades Iri the. eyes of young people. In this respect it 
*is important that we do not ignor^e the impact of technology in demanding 
^an^increasing level of skill ampn^st the workforce in m^iny areas. Perhaps 
some of the material that makes|up^ the content of pre-apprenticeship courses 
should be available within the secondary schoo^J system. 

Ttiere is also a need to r^- think ;l|he structure of skills .training in Australia 
so that a tradesman does not firi<l tiimself 'straight-jacketed' into a particular 
trade and l^el of skill (and hence r^neration) for lif&r There is a greater 
role for TAPE in developing more- j^i»oadly based initial periods of training that 
would be suitable for a cumber ojf^llied trades. Greater emphasis also needs 



to begj^ien to continued skill d^elopment throughout a person's' working Mife-..—. 
and to facilitate the trcinsfer of .slcilled people from one trade area te, another 
according to the labour needs of jlie econoniy. -In this respect it is worth 
notingythe comments by For'd that 'there are very few organisations in 
Austral ia"" that have career poHci^s^for their manual workers and that for 

^^ifst ^employees tl^ere is little monetary incentive for improving their 

sk^ls' ? A more highly skilled fl«^blej^oj:JKforce in Australia jrequires 
not only educational innovations, IbM* a "fK>^6 positive community attitude 
with respect to skills training aiid a considerable freeing up of industrial 
relations and other obstacles to th^e transfer of people between trades. 

Certainly, developments such as the .above are preferable to our continued 
reliance upon a 'beggar-thy-neighbpurUimmigration policy to meet the skill 
requirements of Aptralian industr/ff The development of career opportunities 
amongst the skilled trades may a4sp do much to arrest the drift of already 
skilled persons away f ron^ thei/ trades and into other vocations as they seek 
higher monetary and status reyrards,® It is appropriate to conclude this 
discussion of skills trainirra with a .further quotation from Ford: 

'Derogatory and insulting concepts, sucK as ' semi-skilled' and 
'unskilled' are barriers to understanding and developing the levels 
of skills needed to appropriately utilise^ new technologies. In the 
Japanese organisations which I have studied, people are more appropriately 
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viewed as skilled on^underskilled, and a manager is carpeted if he ^ 
,has an underskilled person in his section' , 

^ , * ■ 

To this point I have concentrated on skilled* trades training due to the 
direct r5le played by employers in that area. My comnents with respect to 
"secondary education have been mainly along the lines of redressing the 
existing emphasis awc^y from a preparation for tertiary studies and toward 
ijnproving tte appeal and status of courses which are more clearly directed at 
employment and skills training; In this respect there is scope for extending 
exisyng work experience progranmes for both Students and teachers. Although 
I must confess, that a major constraint' to fi^ther developments in this area 
sis the willingness of a sufficient riymber of employers to not only support 
these schem'es in principle, but also to give freely qf their time and facilities 

With the proportion of 17-year olds attending full-time educationjn the USA 
and Japan being over twice that applying in Australia^ there appears from 
the outside a strong case for re-examining |he rtfle of secondary education 
in this country. - ^ ' , ^ " 

In the "area of tertiary education LEAR^IING AND EARNING raises the question 
as to whether we should take measures to arrest \he decline in participation 
rates and perhaps aim to increase them? Being one who is normally disposed 
toward placing considerable emphasis upon market forces > can't help but 
feel that tertiary education could do well to be more sensitive to market 
forces and less prone to engage in the pursuit- of its own objectives. 

With the abolition of tertiary fees and the introduction of TEAS^allowances 
the 1970's saw a very substantial rise in tertiary sector enrolments. This 
is not surprising given the previously mentioned imbalance of public funding 
which is very much 'in favour of the tertiary secto^. It may well be that at 
present we are simply observing a process of market adjustment as the burgeoning 
output of the tertiary institutions acts to depress the rewards of higher 
education and hence makes it- less attractive to school leavers. LEARNING AND 
EARING describes the effects of this, increase in the supply of graduates J 
in terms of 'occupational slippage'. \^ / 

The* question of tertiary fees is an emotive one that ihevitably brings forth 
arguments for equality of opportunity in education. While that principle is 
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not in question, I am sure that most of us here today are well aware that the 
average universitw tutorial class is anything but a cross section of society. 
Students from upper and middle class backgrounds have a disproportiona'tely high 
representation while those from working class backgrounds are more difficult to 
find. In the area ^tL*skilled trades training thl situation is reversed, yet in 
this area we s^e a disproportionately low level of government funding. It is 
because of observations such as these that I am not easily impressed by the ' 
need for a universally free tertiary education system. 

The majority of the benefits of tertiary education do accrue to the individual 
and thus there is scope for at leust partial' application of the principle 
of 'user pays'. Means tested benefits can then be used to concentrate support 
in the direction of the socially disadvantaged. 

Given the disturbing trend of many V the more able secondary students rejecting 
tertiary studies, it is important to r^pte the following comment from LEARNING 
AND EARNING on the relationship between financial support for students and 
the recognition of achi=evement; ^ * ~ 

•One of the factors which, in previous years, was a major 
influence on school leavers and their parents was the award of 
tertiarj^ competitive scholarships to assist in meeting tertiary 

education costs The abolition of tuition fees and the introduction 

of means tested allowances^under TEAS replaced the previous arrangements. 
^ Gaining a financial ^benefit now depended on a means test, not academic 
attainment. .... The outcome, however, appears to differ from that 
envisaged. 

A larger pro'ljortion of relatively able students are choosing 

not to transfer to higher education The receipt of a competitive 

award seems to have had an influence on students and pareUte beyond 
the direct financial assistance it provided. Students and parents were 
perhaps proud of the public recognition whicit such awards involved and 



^ tended to use them despite the fact that this imposed additional costs on 
the family' J ^ 

The challenge^facing tertiary education is not so much one of increasing 
enrolments, but one of^lmproving the content and relevance of courses and of 



ensuring that it attracts the best students and 
their full potential An emphasis on 'excellency 
than one gn the 'numbers game' with all its asso 
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PRESENTATION BY DON BREWSTER 
COMMONWEALTH TERTIARY EDUCATION COMMISSION 

ft . ■ ^ 

s 

Today's discussion is focussed on education a^nd employment opt,ions for 
young people - on learning and earning. In arranging it, Bil||j>^llinan was 
kind enough to ask Peter Grant and me to set the scenej to describe the 
recent trends in education and workforce participation by young Australians 
as a backdrop to the contribution which each of you is expected to make 
later today when y^e debate the big issu^- what should be done? I will 
deal with the' trends in education and Peter with the labour market, and with 
the nexus between the two. 

. There had been a very long-term growth in the proportion of young 
I Australians who completed a full secondary education - that is who 
I I persisted to the Final Year of Secondary School. However in the 

early 1970s this growth slowed; for males it reversed. The proportion 
of young Australians who complete a full secondary education is, 
c^i^ by international standards, low. A lot of statistics may be thrown 

''around today, but if there is one you remember, let it be this - only 
§^ one in three young Australians reaches Year 12. 

TAPE enrolments have expanded significantly in recent years. The 
expansion has been mainly in the area of full-time courses, and in the 
participation of womenj But that is because part-time TAPE has long 
been a very popular ofn:ion for young men; because it was linked 
directly with employment. Apprenticeships are of course the main 
avenue for such participation^ Until recently, one in three young 
males found an apprenticeship a postrschool destination which 
combined learning and earning. Peter Grant will describe the more 
recent trends in apprenticeship, but you will appreciate that there 
is great significance for youth in any sustained downturn in 
apprenticeship opportunities. 

As I mentioned fuW-time enrolmeni^in TAFE have risen. In fact the 
statistics may hide part of the growth: The definition, for statistical 
purposes, of a full-time student is one undertaking more than 540 hours of 
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tuition.., Even leaving aside those apprentices who are, in the other sense, 
full-time students for 6 or 7 weeks a year, there are other indications 
to the extent to which full-time attendance in TAPE has become a popular 
option for young people. Here is some recent data on the numbers of people 
who are commencing tertiary education aided by TEAS allowances. I have 
used TEAS allowanc^^ because they are restricted to students classified 
as full-time in the sense that their study normally prevents them from 
being able to work full-time. I have used comnencing students because, 
in Jhe case of universities and CAEs' where courses last three years 
or more, students are counted again and again. 
NUMBER OF TEAS STUDENTS IN THE PIRST YEAR OP COURSES, 1981 





UNI 


CAE 


TAPE 


OTHER 


TOTAL 


NSW 


' 3600 


.3300 


6700 


800 


14400 


WA 


900 


1900 


. 1600 


300 


4800 


AUST 


10400 


14200 


14500 


2900 


42000 



These statistics are, at best, only a rough guide to trends in ^ 
TAPE because eligibility for TEAS is dependent both on full-time status and 
parental wealth. But look at them. Firstly there are now more Australians 
commencing TAFE courses aided by TEAS than there are comnencing university or 
CAE courses. In NSW, where the full-time TAFE system is more developed 
in a range of ways - secretarial courses for example - there are almost 
as many TAFE commencers on TEAS as universities and CAEs put together. 
In this it must be remembered that full-time students in TAFE (but not 
universities and CAEs) are often eligible for other forms of study 
support - transition and training allowances for the unemployed for 
example. 

I have included NSW and WA in this table not because they are the only 
States which matter but because NSW represents one extreme - but I invite 
you to speculate on the balance of the education sectors in this State, 
if TAFE were to develop in line with NSW. 

Before I leave this table can I mention one other interesting fact. The 900 
TEAS students in universities represent 34% of total full-time students 
(excluding higher degree students who are not eligible for TEAS). The 1900 
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Students in CAEs represent 57% of total full-time CAE students. A major 
factor in this very substantial difference will be socio-economic status. 
For one reason or einother CAEs are attractive to studer\ts from a much wider 
SES background. There is data about this in LEARNING .AND EARNING. 
The educational psychologists claim that in part this is because CAEs are 
less pretentious and threatening than universities. That is interesting 
speculation and it must concern those who see some CAEs adopting more and more 
the style (ff not the title) of university. They may be destroying the very 
essence of their strength. 

But I must return to education trends - 

. <t In higher education the pattern of youth participation is well known - 

^ there was. from 1975 ta 1981, a substantial decline. For 17-19 year 

^ olds in full-time higher education the decline was 18 per cent. You ^ 

^ will note that the trends are different between universities and CAEs. 

§ In universities, males dominated the decline in participation and the 

^ 1981 rate was as low as that which existed in tljg^d 1960s (when 

1 universities were only ohe^tialf their present size). In CAEs, mainly 

§ because of teacher education, female participation fell. More recent 

^ statistics indicate that the decline in youth participation may have 

^ been halted - but I warn against undue optimism. Do not count the 

1 seats until all the votes are in - there has been no great landslide 

^ in the election for higher education. The reported upturn in interest 

oj in higher education this year is most welcome but they are only the 
early returns - the upswing comes, as Peter Grant will explain, at a 

g time when the other options, even for more able young people, are perhaps 

^ at tjieir lowest point in Australia's history. 

An important factor in the decline of young people in higher education 
is that it is not the 'marginal • student who has decided against taking 
the risk. Generally it is well qualified young people v^ho have led 
the flight from education - almost certainly because they are, or have 
been, fairly well placed to get jobs by comparison with their less well 
qualified colleagues. There is data in ^EARNING AND EARNING which 
shows that 19 year olds from the bottom quartile of their school group 
have unemployment rates about 5 times higher than those from the 
top attainment quartile. The trend is not surprising but the magnitude 
of it must surely be a cause for concern. The fact that the decline in. 
youth participation was led by the more able adds weight to the warning 
I gave a few minutes ago about jumping to early conclusions^about a 
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sustained recovery In youth participation in education. 

Against that background there are two related, but different lines 
of inquiry: 

: , . . first it is good for us {if not for those at Balaclava) to know 
the Reasons why'; 

secondly, it is useful to discuss the remedies. 

"^let me underscore the difference between these two factors - the remedies 
are not, they cannot be, the reverse of the 'reasons why\ 

The causes of the decline in youth participation in higher education are a 
major part of the Commission's study. As the title of the study shows we believe 
a major part of t^^e puzzle is the change which took place in the lalour market 
and the response of youth to that change. But* that is Peter Grant's territory. ' 
Let me stay for a momdift in the land of the educational psychologist. He is on 
solid ground in asserting that the perceptions of young people and their 
parents of the value of higher education is a major factor in the decline. 

a 

These perceptions are that in economic and social terms a degree or diploma is 
not wqrth as much as it once was. The economic argument is unassailable - one> 
can PROVE that the wage margin of graduates has declined substantially and that 
graduates no longer have an almost assured job market. We will never return 
to the previous position. But the decline in social value - that is less easy 
to prove. Nevertheless the survey data point to some fairly clear trends. In 
*the past scholarships were hard to get - jobs? any young person could get 
one. NOW tertiary education is 'free', TEAS is open to all. The getting of 
a job - almost any job - is for many parents a gold seal of approval on the 
diligence and success of their child rearing activities. For young people too a 
job provides for parental independence and this is of growing importance to 
young Australians. 

In mentioning the increasing desire of many young people to be independent . 
of their parents let me warn against any simplistic view that student allowances 
should be free of parental means test. 

At present the TEAS scheme costs around $200m. A further $4-500m would be 
required to remove the parental means test, even if there were no more students 
admitted to full-time courses. Most of this money would go to students who 
would. undertake the study in any case. It must also be remembered that, by 
Q international standards TEAS is a very comprehensive and relatively generous 

ERJ.C scheme. ^ * 
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The research evidence points to student aid as being a factor in decisions 
made by young people for, or against; higher education, but it cannot be 
claimed to be the decisive factor in most cases. In this context I am sure 
you will, appreciate that there is no single factor, or set of factors, which 
is relevant to all students. 

But enough of the 'reasons why' • Can I trespass for a minute on the 
remedies • 

Those of you with a broad liberal education will Iremanber that in Henry IV 
Part 1 Owen &lendower is explaining to Hotspur hi« extra-terrestial birth . 
signs and powers. The interchange has a particular relevance to those who 
seek to increase the participation of teenfiid<ars in full- time education. 

Owen Glendower: ' I can call spirits from the vasty deep. 

I* 

Hotspur: Why so can I, so can any man; but will they come 

when you do call for them. 

f . • 

So it is with' students. 

There is of course, a range of options. At the Drjaconian end of that 
range lie proposals to increase the compulsohj^ school, leaving age or to 
prohibit unemployment benefits being paid to young people who '^ougbt' to be 
in education. At the other end of the range lies proposals to win the 
hearts and minds of Australia's youth; to demonstrate to them the long term 
value of education as a personal investment in what t:an be termed the 
'Quality of Life'' and as a hedge against unemployment* not just now - but 
over the whole of their working lives. For the spectre of unemployment is 
not removed when a young person gets a first job - it may fjersist throughout 
one's whole career. Any comprehensive approach to the issue of increasing 
education participation - secondary or tertiary - must examine the whole 
range of such options. There will be no single miracle cure. 

... • ■ ^ . , 

The benefits of education are argued in LEARNING AND> EARNING. Discussion 
of them, and discussion of trends and aj:titudes in relation to education 
participation will , tn itself, effect PERCEPTIONS of* young people and their 
parents. But we must not overlook the other benefits of increased education - 
that is, it will reduce the number of teenagers competing for work and 
reduce unemployment. Until recently it was considered rather 'bad form' to 
take such a pragmatic view; to sttj|gest that education may be^a shelter from 
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unemplo^ent. LEARNING AND EARNING has been criticised for mentioning it( 
even in passing as a side-effect benefit. Education, it was .thought, was' 
for the dedicated - not the reluctant. 

The man who is now Prime Minister had no such illusions when he opened 

a recent campaign. Let 'me quote: ^ 

We cannot afford to wast^ the talents and ^destroy the.tiopes of our 
young people in the dole queues, we cannot afford to lose so many 
able students from our high schools, colleges and universities 

Australia has a low retention rate of young people in tfte 15 to 19 
age group in education. Too many unskilled Australians are looking for 
• jobs, and by doing so are increasing the size of the workforce when 
insufficient jobs are available 

In dealing with the general question of unemployment In the longer 
term, we will have to face up to reducing the length of the working 
life of ttie average Australian. * A substantial impact will be made 
on this problem by policies designed to encourage yoiing people to remain 
in education longer 

^All sections of education will be required to acknowledge the pragmatic 
requirements of the present, quite disastrous labour market situation, and 
to adjust to it. But to describe that situation I had best make way for 
Peter Grant. 
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FIGURE 2.2 

EDUCATION PARTICIPATION OF 17-19 YEAR^LDS AND 
20^24 YEAR^LDS IN TERTIARY EDUi^ATION, 1975 AND 1980 
. (pertentMfes of$ge groups) 
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f^om LBAENING AND EARNING : A ptudi^ of education and emploment 
ovpoHmitiee for novm veovle. Volume i. Canbevra: A.G.P.S. 2982. page 6 



' FIGURE M 

EDUCATION PARTICIPATION OF 17-19 YEAR-OLDS(») 
IN full-time higher EDUCATION. 1961 TO I98I 
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(a) Studentt sfed 17-19 yeart as a proponion of the population aged I7>I9 yean.. 
Source: Appendix A, Tables A.3. 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR POST-SCHOOL EDUCATION 

' An Address by H.K. Cough! an, 
^ Chairman of the 

Cownonwealth Tertiary Education Commission 

■ • u 

to . 

WAPSEC "Learning and Earning" Seminar 

May I begin by congratul^iting t^ie organisers of this seminar. Gatherings ^ 
like today's, which involve people from business, government and all the sectors 
of education can make a major contribution to our understanding of the tssues 
surrounding participation of young people in education. It was discussions 
like today's that the CTEC hoped would be stimulated by th,e publication of 
its Study. 



^In the study itself there was a brief outline of how the issues raised might 
affect post-sGiiool education. What I would like to-do is to take some of 
these ideas a little further, paying account to what has occurred in the 
months since-the study was completed. 

To Be meaningful, any discussion of the implications of a study of participation, 
should recognise that changes in participation rates can take several forms. 
We can increase the participation of one group at the expense of other groups, 
with certain inherent tensions in such a process. We can. plan on the b^asis 
that any increased participation by, say, young people, will be additional 
to existing levels of participation of other groups. We can seek to increase ■ 
the participation of all relevant grgups in the population. The resources 
will vary in accordance with the objectives 'we decide" upon. In determining our 
strategy, therefore, we need T||^make some guesses about the economic and . ■ 
political climate in which we will be operating. 

The new governments in both Perth and Canberra aretoimitted to improving 
participation in education and are sympathetic to measures to that end. 
At the same time, those governments will be operating in an economic situation," 
which, .for some years at least, will almost certainly mean that competition 
will jie very keen for any extra funds available. There will be competition 
between education and other fields like health, social security, defence and 
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sa on. There will be competition within education; between measures to improve 
quality and measures to increase participation. If we decide to increase ^ 
participation, there will be competing programs for secondary education for 
higher education and for TAPE. This means that priorities w^ll need to b^ 
determined with consequent discgmfort in some places. ^ . 

I turn fix^st to higher education. Here the questions seem to be. 

. ♦ ■ ' 

What should be our objectives? ^ ^ - 

Where is there best scope for growth towards those 
objectives? 

' • '-^ ■ 

Where ts there a failure to make an' adequate 
contribution to these objectives? 

What sorts of changes are needed to make the best use 
of existing resources? ^ 

\ihere would the best use be made of any new 
resources? 

p 

Can we express oiir objective as a target rate of parti cigati on? Learning and 
Earning drew attention to the fact that in 1981, 13.6% of. 19 year olds were* 
in higher education, in 1975, 15.5%. It pdsed the question: was the 
1975 rate a more desirable, one than that of 1981? Most people would assume 
that the question was a rhVjo^ic^l one and debate in recent months suggests 
that the general conwunity view is tfiat the present rate of participation 
is too low. 



The cho'ice ^ a mor^ desirable rate is dependent to some extent on one*s 
concept of iTigher education. We have now in Australia a range of institutions 
of Higher education and (except among a few journalists) have moved from the 
view that the only worthwhile form of higher education is that' provided in the 
traditional faculties of universities. There is no evidence that within the 
level of participation achieved in the mid 7Qs there were large numbers of 
young people iri higher education who should not have been therfe. 

It would be reasonable to expect that e»ven in 1975 ther^ was not a sharp 
dividing line between the intellectual capacity of those iS^ higher education 
O ,and those outside it. We know enough of the differential participation rates 
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b^i/een males and females, between states, Ijetween city and country and 
between socio-economic groups to recognise ttet in 1975 there were probably 
a large number of young people who could have benefited from an appropriate 
kind of higher education but who were not participating. We recognise the 
central role of the schools in determining who will and who will not move 
to higher education and realise that increased participation in senior 
secondary education is a pre-condition of the entry to higher education of 
som^ groups in the coniTHjn4ty. 

All this su^igests to me that we could have a participation rate in universities 
and colleges of advanced education higher thetn that of the mid-70S[ without any 
threat to the concept oy^ quality of higher education institutions. We have ' 
a wide range, of institutions with differing objectives and we should take 
advantage of that fact. For practical policy making, therefore, we might have 
.as a medium term target, our 1975 rate. To get back to this by 1990 will 
require 45,000 additional places in higher eduction (the difference between 
that and the figure of 25,000 used in the Labour Party's policy arises from 
the fact that the latter did not refer to the 20,000 places needed to cope ^ 
with demographic growth). It would not be unreasonable to suggest ^ longer 
term target of, say, 20% by the end of the century. 

In what kinds of studies would those extra places be located? The Australian 
population will continue to grow. The latest projections are significantly 
higher than those of a few years ago; in fact, they are now approaching the 
projections upon which some of us in fields like education and urban development 
were working in the early 70s and which, between 1976 and 1979 seemed too 
high. Present projections suggest a population approaching 20 million by the 
turn of the century. This suggests that we can support reasonable expansion 
in a number of vocational fields of study and should be cautious about yielding 
to pressures to impose drastic cuts in other fields, includina medicine. 



I think the argument put forward in Learning and Earning still holds, 
however. The main scope for growth in higher education will lie in generalist 
courses. There are good reasons for this. Many young people do/fiot wish to 
commit themselves to a specific vocation when they begin higher (education, 
but would, perhaps, find attractive a course that would be aus^ul base to 
whatever career they eventually decide tO' follow. For ma/iy :areers a general 
education of the right kind would b^ a very appropridte^ase. There are 
arguments for the thesis that it is now impor||int to prepare people for a life 
In which jobs will appear and disappear and in which employment will be a 

smaller proportion of life. A generalist education could well be the best 
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^preparation for the changing and fluid world of the future. It is preijably 
unrealistic to expect an expansion and proliferation of specific vocational 
courses i^higher education to the extent that would lead to a sensible 
preparation for all able young people and the number of new places we 
will be seeking. 

The evidence suggests, however, that existing generalist courses are not 
sufficiently attractive to* young people for them to become the location of 
that growth which will cause a sign^ftcant increasejn the rate of participation. 
Thus, if we examine the composition of Tecent entry to full-time arts cojjrses, 
we find that in many universities the normally matriculated young student is 
in the mifiority. The cut-off mark for entry is significantly lower than the 
entry mark for most other courses. To a less extent,' the same" ^ontjjgnts apply 
to the nature and quality of students entering the faculties of science. 

The reasons for this are probably related to the downturn in teacher education. - 
Most of our faculties of arts and science (and their equivalents) became large, 
not because of the intrinsic attraction of their courses, but because large 
cohorts of students were provided, until recently, by State departments of 
education. There are two elem'fents to the change that has occurred. The 9 
disciplines are not sought by such large numbers of young people; and it is 
within those faculties that the magor reduction in student support* exemplified 
by the disappearance of generous teacher education scholarships, has had its 
effect. - • ^ 

I stress that these remarks are not a questioning of the impor*tance of the 
disciplines encompassed b^ the faculties of arts and science and their equivalent; 
such disciplines are at the core of the scholarship and research on which our 
civilisation is based. What I am questioning is whether these faculties, ^as 
they are at present, can/reasonably be expected to attract such numbers of young 
people as to be a major focus for increasing the numl^r of young people in 
full-time higher education. 

This takes us to the question, what sorts o^ 'changes are needed to make the best 
use of existing resources in higher education as we move towards the objective 
of increasing participation rates. To some extent l|?e answer is inherentjn 
what I have been saying. The allocation of resources must take some account , 
of the level of demand for various courses. Over a period of time we must be 
prepared td shift resources from' courses no longer in strong demand tp^ those for 
which there is a strong demand. This suggests that where demand has^ dropped 
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change the o\ffefings 



for existing generalist courses there are two options - to 
to something which will attract more young people, or to reduce th6 siz^ of 
faculties or departments affected and so free resources for other prograhis. 



Is there scope for change? Are there possibilities by way of generalist 
courses that we have not yet tried? The answer to these questi-ons must Itq 
with institutions and we^must be prepared for a deal of trial and error. My 
own view is that there are patterns of generalist courses which we have not 
yet tried and which could be worthwhile. Last week I spent some time with the 
'directors and principals of the colleges of advanced education and suggested 
that there maybe scope for some .institutions to„ analyse moife carefully the 
nature of that element of the cohort of able young people jyjjo are not entering 
, higher education. Such an analysis might lead to a program jdesigned to attract" 
at least some, of those who do not have a specific vocation ijn mind. I suspect 
that if such an exercise in curriculum development were to sjucceed, the resulting 
course would be down to elrth, in the sense that it set out jto meet the young 
people's needs for knowledge and skills rather than the schojlarly interests 
of staff members. Those needs would be determined ,wt;S|jp[»^1^^ broad criterion 
of the knowledge and skills that a younjg adult should bring to life i($ he or she 
is to be regarded as educated. The c<5i^e would prdbably be, the higher skills 
in literacy, commun^tion and numeracy which modern society demands.* The 
latter would include an understanding of the new information technology; Th^ 
other element would be study ,in depth of one or two other disciplines which 
would help the individual understand that society. There would be la minimum 
of electives, the empha&is being on a highly structured courjse which would be 
sufficiently demanding to give the student, at the comple^iop of three years 
, of study, a sense of achie^vement and a qualification which parent and employer 
would understand. . i 

:'} , f " 

I admitted, when speaking to the principals, that what I wa^ suggesting could 
be regarded as merely an extension of a traditional secondalry education. 
Providing it were an extension which, because of its substajntial academic 
content, imposed real demands on students, it would stil 1*^1^1 uable- I 
reminded the principals that in recent years Harvard has b|ben moving back to 
a more structured curriculum directed to the did fashione<^' objectives of producing 
educated men and women. I might have mentioned also the i^ct that many 
employers state that the main attribute they seek for many jobs is a sound 
general education. 

If the option of experimenting with new curricula is chosen it may be that 
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the present departments or faculties are not the best location for new 
offerings. There may be a requirement for cross-disciplinary programs that 
present st$iff would prefer not to be associated with. There may also be 
questions of whether the new offerings should be developed in advanced 
education rather than in universities. We know that whatever is done will 
require time before success or failure can be determined. 

liy final qtafSiiion on the topic of improved participation in higher education 
was "Where would any additional resources be used?^ The question assumes that 
higher education makes any necessary adjustments to enable best use of existing 
resources. The additional resources I am speaking of would be cthose which may 
be made available during the next few years to improve participation. We will 
need to work out our priorities carefully because the amount available is 
unlikely to be great and the competition for it will be keen. I suggest 
that the chief objective should'be to attract back into full-time higher 
education as many as possible of those bright young people who at present prefer 
to enter the workforce. The mature age studient, the student who h^as already 
obtained a first degree and wishes to do another first degree are all important, 

but during the next few years should receive a lower emphasis than the young 

, - . <? 

first-time student. * ^ ^ 

Given such an objective a first priority would be probably an expansion of 
existing vocational courses for which there is unsatisfied demand and t)\e 
products oflwhich are likely to find worthwhile careers. In other words, 
manpower Dolicy is an element in the way we encourage expansion. The jiext 
priorit/ would be exp^insion of those general ist courses which demonstrate 
that thW are attractive to intelligent young people, and are of value as they 
seek to pfiter the workforce. I doubt whether the resources available will 
allow us^To^o beyond this. 

I shall speak more briefly with regard to TAPE because the facts outlined 
by Peter Grant speak for themselves. Here the basic issue is not that of 
encouraging young people to enter Institutions but rather that of coping 
with the increased participation rate that appe&rl to be inevitable. 
There are several factors contributing to the iijcreased pressure on TAPE. 
TAPE has the strongest liftks with the labour market and is the most directly 
affected by changes in the labour market fortunes of the young. Indeed, a 
significant proportion of TAPE' students are participants in TAPE precisely 
because of their labour market circumstances ^ whether as apprentices required 
to attend TAPE under the conditions of their apprenticeship or as unemployed 
voung people who undertake TAPiE courses to improve their basic skills and 
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longer-term emploimeitt prospects. How then will TAPE be affected by the latest 
slump in the labour market for youth to which our attention was drawn? 

The downturn in apprenticeship numbers is unlikely to have a major, direct, 
impact on TAPE because of the pipeline effect caused by rapidly rising intakes 
into apprenticeship between 1978 and 1981 and the fact that the policies of 
both federal and State Governments will amost certainly be designed to replace ; 
the loss of apprenticeships with other forms of training. Underlying such 
actions by governments is the long-term shift of responsibility for training 
effort from industry to educational institutions. 

Changes within apprenticeship have had the effect of enlarging the TAPE component 
of total training effort, and proposals to extend apprenticeship- type arrangements 
^0 cover occupations other than the skilled manual trades will increase the 
load. -Add to these factors the inevitable pressures which will be placed on 
TAPE to expand its more general access and transition-type courses, and there 
seems little doubt that total demands on TAPE resources will continue to 
increase. The nature of those demands, however, is already changing and 
will almost certainly change further, as the vocationally specific programs 
relevant to a 'resources boom' era yield ground to the more broadly-baled 
programs Remanded by a climate of uncertainty. A relevant and important 
development was the announcement by Mr Hawke that youth affairs would become 
part of the Education Portfolio. 

The evidence is very strong, therefore; that TAPE, has a major role in raising 
the level of participation of young peo|>le in tertiary education. As with hi^fher 
education, however, the success of that role will be dependent to a large 
extent on TAPE'S capacity to broaden its offerings by way of courses that are 
meaningful to young people. In doing this there will be two major issues to 
be faced. ♦ 

The first is the increased importance of full-time, courses. Pive years ago 
TAPE was dominated by part-time courses. Don Brewster's comment^on the growing 
importance of TEAS among TAPE stJjdents indicates a shift because TEAS is 
available only to full-time students. It seems inevitable that'this trend 
will continue-as the employment sector seeks higher levels of skill in young 
people before they enter a job. TiTe shift to full-time education wilTcontifiue 
to place demands for change on TAPE'S staff and facilities. Staff will be 
dealing with a different kind of student; many TAPE colleges lack facilities 
appropriate to full-time students. 
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The second issue is the extent to which TAPE is able to devise a^d deliver the 
kinds of programs that will be demanded. As people in TAPE will argue, even in 
fields in which TAPE has been operating for many years, a full-time course 
1$ not merely a part-time course delivered to a different timetable. The 
partnership between TAPE and employment, inherent-in most part-time courses, ^ 
has to be rethought in respect of full-time courses. 

But TAPE is being asked to.move into fields into which it has not previously 
operated. In some of these, the Australian practice until now has been to 
leave the training to the employer* In other cases, TAPE is being asked to 
mount programs that until recently had not been thought to be needed let alone 
to be appropriate to tertiary education. The transition courses for the unemployed 
are a case in point. 

TAPE, like the other sectors of education, can do little to reduce youth 
unemployment. The creation of jobs is the task of others. If the central 
objective of a national youth policy is the provision of expanded opportunities 

t^fat all young people are in education, training or employment, the TAPE 
role lies in expanding opportunities for education and training. Where does 
the scope for such expansion lie? 

We might get some ideas about gaps in present Australian provision if we look 
at a country like Germany which has a long tradition of structured arrangements 
for vocational draining that embrace the overwhelming majority of young people. 
There are important differences between Germany and Australia which prevent us 
regarding the methods the Germans use to achieve this result as having 
application in this country. I cannot envisage Australia establishing the formal 
linkages between the employers, union, and government organisations which provide 
the base for Germany's comprehensive apprenticeship system. What we can^ benefit 
from is an examination of the range of occupations covered by that system. 

In Germany young people entering, for example, occupations in the catering, clerical 
or distributive industries undertake structured training through an apprenticeship. 
In Australia the past few years have seen the ^ucQpssful development of courses 
c for entrants to the catering and hospitality Industry but very little, ^^s yet, for 
people wishing to enter the other industries I mentioned. There seems to be 
scope to develop training opportunities which have a vocational focus but a cbre 
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of niore general studies which will be of value to young people in a changing 
world. . 

In tackling tasks like these, TAPE is faced not only with major effort in 
curriculum development and' staff training. It will need frequently to work 
out its role in relation to the legitimate roles of employers (real and 
simulated) and manpower authorities. Tbis underlines the importance of the 
early decision of the new Federal Government, not only to move youth affairs 
to tiie Education Portfolio but to give the Minister for Education a 
co-ordinating role with respect to programs with important implications for 
youth. 

The central reason for increasing the participation of young people in 
post-school education is the belief that it is in the best interests of all to 
develop the talents of our young people to the greatest extent possible. We 
should be seeking a situation, therefore, where significantly more young 
people are attracted into our institutions because they are satisfied that the 
programs they will follow there are interesting and relevant to their future. 
For this to happen all three sectors - universities, advanced education 
and TAFE - must face the discomfort of change. 
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WAPSEC SEMINAR 
24th March 1983 



PRESENTATION BY PETER GRANT, 
COMMONWEALTH TERTIARY EDUCATION COMMISSION 



This is the third such seminar held on LEARNING AND EARNING since the 
publication of the study in October 1982. At the first seminar, held in 
Melbourne last December, I referred to the evidence of a major deterioration 
in the labour market for young people, reflected in the loss of 38,000 
full-time jobs for 15-19 year olds in the 12 months to August 1982. The 
early signs of this deterioration had already been evident at the time of 
final isation of LEARNING AND EARNING, and were the subject of a postscript ^ 
in Chapter 4. By the time of the second seminar, held in Brisbane earlier 
this year, later labour force figures were available which showed that in 
the 12 months to December 1982 more than 69,000 full time teenage jobs 
,had been shed. For this third seminar the results are available of the 
national labour force survey conducted in January this year; on this 
latest evidence, just on 80,000 of the full-time jobs held by teenagers 
at the beginning of 1982 have disappeared during the past 12 months. 
The labour market reversal for 20-24 year olds has been, if anything, 
even more dramatic. I stress tBat there is nothing seasonal or 
statistically quirkish about these figures: the trend they represent is 
re^l and unambiguous, and a sharp contrast with the relative stability 
of youth employment levels up to late 1981. 

(Table 1) . ^ 

We have lived for so long in a^l imate of economic gloom that we might 
be forgiven for failing to recognise the full significance of these recent 
trends. But highly significant they are. both iT» the broadest social 
sense and in their direct implications for education. They mean, in 
short, that economic recovery, when it comes, or job creation schemes, 
beforehand, will need to provide an additional 140,000 jobs for the 15-24 
age group alone if they are to restore even the same level of full-time 
employment which applied in early 1982. Not many would subscribe to that 
as an optimal target. Alternatively, large numbers of these young 
people will need to be provided with worthwhile and attractive options 
other than full-time work. 
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Jan 1979 
Jan 1980 
Jan 1981 
Jan 1982 
Jan 1983 



Jan 1979 
Jan (1980 

Jan iaai 

•Jan 19fe 
Jan 1985 



TABLE i : . ". 
FULL-TIME EMPLOYteNT OF YOUNG PEOPLE - AUSTRALIA/ JANUARY 



males 



Full-time 
Employment 



306.900 
50fl.^00 
318.200 
'315,J5P0 
260.^100 



^81.400 
^190/900 
512:900 
529.000 
^87^600 



Change on Full-time 
Prevx-pus Year Employment 
' • Rate (%) (a) 



-2.500 
+13.800 

-2.500 
-55.500 



+9.500 
+22.000 
+16.100 
-41,^00 



. 15-19 YEAR-^OLDS 

17.1 
46.5 ' 
48.7 

48.8 . 

. 4o;3 

20-24 YEAR-OLDS 
80.3 

80.3 f 

81.4 . 
' 81.4 

73.2 



1979 - JANUARY 1985 ^* • 

FEMALES 



Full-time 
Employment 



235.500 
'235.100 
239.100 
224.500 
199.700 



319.700 
326.500 
532.000 
551.400 
331.100 
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(a). Thosa in full-tW^loinmnt as a percentage of the a>iiBm^,r.m „„ 

SOURCE: ABS LABOUR FORCE SURVEYS (CAT. NOS. 6202.0 AND 62o" 0) 



Change on 
Prev.ious Year 



0. 



'200 
+4.000 
-14.600 
-24.800 



+6.800 
+5.500 
+19.400 
-20.300 



Full-time 
Employment 
Rate ( % j (a) 



37.6 
37.5 
38.2 
36.3 
32.3 



53.4 
53.7 
53.4 
55.1 
51.0 



civilian population . 
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I would Tike to say something this morning about the relationship between . 
educational and labour force participation by young people, ^nd then perhaps 
to speculate a little on how educational institutions a^e likely to be 
^"7^?Tteft;ed by the severe downturn in labour market conditions to which I have 
just referred. But first to the LEARNING AND EARNING study itself. 

While the 5tudy had its origins in the decline in participation by young 
people in higher education, it^as recognised from the* outset that the 
reasons for this decline would not be found exclusively within higher 
education itself; rather, that trends in higher education participation ^ 
would need to be examined in the context of the total range of education 
and employment options available to the young. Why, though - among the 
large number of factors accepted to have a. bearing on educational 
participation « was such strong emphasis placed in this study on those 
factors related to the labour market for youth? 

The first reason is that, in terms of the activities and options 

available to most young people, the really major choice which t/ey have to make 

from the age of about 15 onwards is whether to continue with their full-time 

education or to tran$fer to full-time labour force activity. This ir not to 

play down the significance of the very rapid growth in part-time employment 

for youth which took place during the 1970s, nor the importance for many 

young people of part-time education concurrent with employment; rather, 

to restate the obvious fact that full-time education and full-time employment 

are, in a practical sense, mutually exclusive options, and that the more 

young people opt for one form of activity the fewer will be participants in 

the other. 

■* ' 

■The second reason for our concentration on labour market trends was the 
belief |*iat, while vocational concerns are clearly only one of a large number 
of factors which influence the educational decisions of youth^yioung people are 
highly sensitive to information, publicity and their own perceptions about the 
state of labour market and the market value of the various forms of tertiary ' 
'ticket'. The response of students themselves to the downturn in the teacher 
education market during the 1^70s was but one example of that sensitivity. 
Indeed, I would personally go so far as to suggest that it is very difficult 
to make sense of recent trehds in full-time educational participation by young 
people without^resort to a very substantial emphasis on trends in the labour 



market for youth. Let me outline the reasons for that statement by ^ 
recallii^g the conditions which applied just 10 years ago, prior to the 
onset of economic recession in Australia. 

As LEARNING AND EARNING reminds us, analysts of educational participation 
in the early 1970s were looking back on well over a decade of very strong 
and consistent groj^th at all levels of education - growth which far 
outstripped even the very considerable increases of that period in the 
size of the corjresponding population. More importantly, there seemed ev^ry 
prospect that growth would continue unabated: even by the end of the 1960s, 
participation levels in Australia were considered low by international 
standards, and the easing of demographic pressures, it was thought, should 
pave the way for further increases in participation without intolerable 
'Strain on resources. Had foreknowledge been available of the severe 
economic recession about to. beset Australia, and of the labour market 
consequences of that reqiession* particularly for the young, there seems 
little doubt that the growth predictions for education would have J)een even 
further strengthened: the downturn in labour market conditions would 
suf'ely increase the incentive for young people to persist longer 
with their full-time education, not only to improve their future employment 
prospects but also to shelter somewhat longer from the present realities 
of a tight and highly competitive labour market. 

In fact, of course, exactly the opposite happened, at least in the period 
covered by LEARNING AND EARNING: not only were there substantial decreases 
in senior secondary education (by males) and in higher education by young 
people of both se^es, but these decreases occurred as youth unemployment, 
in Australia clmbed to an all-time high. The explanations advanced for 
the trends of ylis period, therefore, must explain not only why educational 
participation /ell sharply, clearly breaking the long-term trend, but more 
particularly why young people moved away from education in the face of a major 
downturn in labour market conditions. 

How then to account for this apparently anomalous behaviour? Even limiting 
the discussion to an economic and labour market framework - and accepting 
that this is by no means the whole story - the explanation is far from a 
simple one. Indeed, ^it cannot be simple, given the wide variations in 
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participation trends which are evident at different ages in the youth 
population and, particularly, as between the sexes. 

The study itself identified four competing forces which are likely to have 
influenced the educational decisions of young people in the period from about 
1974 to 1981. The two positive forces are the long-term trend towards increased 
educational participation, rel^lecting the Refits of education in both 
personal and financial terms; and the operation of the 'shelter effect', 
whereby adverse labour market conditions diay have encouraged some young people 
to defer their entry to the -timg job market and in the meantime to 
continue with their full-time education. The two negative forces are the 
decline in the real financial returns on an educational qualification, 
particularly for the marginal graduate of a higher education institution; 
and the effect of tight labour market conditions in raising the appeal 
of 'full-time worker' status relative to that ^ 'full-time student'. 
Particularly for many of those with the ability to proceed to higher 
education, the very shortage of full-time jobs would appear to have acted 
as an incientive rather than a deterrent to entering the labour market. 
For these young people the first priority in the climate of *the time was to 
obtain full-time work - a goal which, given their^good school records and ^ 
abilities, they could usually achieve without major difficulty. One result 
of their actions, however, was to reduce even further the employment 
opportunities open to their less able peers. 

While -all four of these factors - and others - probablyfoperated to some 
degree on any given group of teenagers, the available evidence suggests that 
the two negative forces had a much greater influence on males rather than 
females, on older teenagers rather than younger, and on high-ability rather 
than low-ability youngsters. Ttjese variations were directly related to 
differences in the level of employment demand, whtch was consistently stronger 
for males, for 18-19 year olds rather than 15-16 year olds, and for those 
teenagers considered able and competitive in the judgements of employers. 
For younger teenagers, however, and particularly for young females, the 
'shelter effect' was probably the ^minant influence, as full-time employment 
opportunities diminished substantially in number and also, probably, in 
quality. Unemployment was concentrated among those teenagers who, having 
rejected the refuge offered by school 6r further education, were leasts 
competitive in their quest for full-time work. As strikingly illustrated by 
the ACER survey data to which Don has referred, chief among these were young 
people of low school attainment to whom continued participation in post- 
compulsory education of the type still generally on offer was least likely 
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to appear an attractive or relevant option. 

You will notice that 1 have used the f)ast tense to refer to the developments 
^ 'described in LEARNING AND EARNING. I have done so intentionally, because, as 
'Don has already mentioned, there are strong if preliminary indicati1)t^s 
that the decline in higher education participation by young people which 
gave rise to the study has now been arrested at least and probably reversed. 
The first signs of a turnaround appeared in preliminary data for 1982. and 
early indications for 1983 are of a substantial increase both in applications 
and admissions to f ul 1 -time , study in universities and colleges of advanced , 
education. Perhaps even more significantly, most state education departments ^ 
have reported a major increase over previous pfanning projections in. the 
level of Year U enrolments in 1983. Nationally in government schools this 
increase seems Ifkely to be between 10.000, and 15.000 on a has^ of about 
95.000 in 1982. A strong upturn in applications lodged under the Secondary 
Allowances Scteme is but another part of a consistent picture. 

What interpretation is to be placed on these latest developments? Do they 
mean, for example, that tjie LEARNING AND EARNING study was merely a timely 
coda at the end of an episode which many within the education conmunity 
would prefer to forget? on the contrary. I ,wish to suggest to you this 
morning that the enrolment increases being registered in 1983 should have ^ 
come as no surprise, that they are a logical consequence of the relationships 
described in LEARNING AND EARN^ and that these relationships are as 
- relevant now as they were at/the time that the study was conmissioned; 
moreover, that when set in the context of recent developments in the labour 
market for youth, the levels of increase in educational participat|h being 
(Recorded in 1983 may be a cause for concern rather than relief. 

L'et us look in a little more detail at some of the changes which have occurred 
during the past 12 months in the availability of full-time work for young 
people in distributional terms, firstly, the downturn has been most severe 
among those groups - males and older teenagers, in particular - which fared 
relatively best on the employment front in the period covered by LEARNING AND 
EARNING and which contributed. .most to the decline at that time in educational 

• participation. Whereas the proportion of male teenagers holding full-time 
jobs had held approximately constant between 1976 and 1981. for example. 

. young males have accounted, for nearly 70 percent of the total job loss 
during the last 12 months, and the proportion of male teenagers engaged in 
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full-time work has slinnped from 48.8 percent in January 1982 to 40.3 percent 
In January 1983. ^ 

An important factor contributing to thiSL^terioration in the labour market 
for young males has been the sharp fall in the level of national apprenticeship 
intakes - down 25 percent in the first seven months of 1982-83 - and a rapid • 
increase in the number of apprentices- placed 'out of trade' by reason of the 
financial circumsta^nces of their employers. These trends appear to have hit 
even harder in Western Australia than in the rest of the Commonwealth: 
dppV^enticeship intakes in this State in the current financial year are now 
running a^enly 51 percent of their corresponding level in 1981-82. 

This downturn in apprenticeship marks a sharp break with the trend of the 1970s 

and early 1980s when, with substantial financial assistance from governments, 

the apprenticeship system provided the single major buffer to the general 

decline in full-time employment opportunities for young people. The vital 

question, though - given the significance of apprenticeship as an employment 

destination for one in every three young males - is whether the present shake-out 

is mainly a short-term phenomenon or merely a portent of things to come. 

We may well hope for" the former, but cannot afford to ignore the recent 

experience of the United Kingdom where, as a result of the rapid decline in activity 

in manufacturing industry, the number of apprentices employed in manufacturing 

has fallen from a peak of 236,000 in 1968 to less than 150,000 in 1980 and 

about 100,000 by early in 1982. A similar downturn in Australia would have 

really major repercussions unless compensating measures were taken to expand 

the availability of full-time work in other areas or to devise other work/training 

combinations similar to apprenticeship. 

To return, though, to the aggregate level: what can we expect to be the . 
response^of young people themselves to the major decline in full-time 
employment opportunities which has occurred during the past 12 months, and what 
are the likely implications for education? The first thing to realise 
is that this 'downturn is without 'precedent in Australia for its magnitude and 
speed of action, and marks a fundamental change in the labour market circumstances 
facing young people. Whatever the perceptions of young people in the period 
up to late in 1981, the fact is that jobs were available to .a high proportion 
of those who sought them, and that total full-time employment levels either rose" 
somewhat, for young males, or in the case of females continued their long-term 
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but/airlj^ gradual slidie. By contrast, not only is the reduction of 80,000 
full-time jobs for teenagers a massive decline in its own right - a job loss of 
16 percent in a single year « but^such an aggregate figure conceals the 
enormous grx)bleffis-v&»-ch must be confronting the latest cjJhort of new entrants 
to the full-time job market. For many of these young people there must seem 
to be, almost literally, no jobs for which even to compete. 

The context* then, has changed dramatically, and it should therefore come as 
no surprise that the balance between the four forces which I identified earlier 
should also have changed in sympathy. For all groups, I suspect, the ''shelter 
effect* has grown considerably in importance, and aS one reflection o^ this, 
enrolments in all sectors of education have risen appreciably in 1983. It is 
worth noting in passing that the latest downturn in the teenage labour market 
had barely taken hold by February of last year, and tha-t the educational 
decisions of young people in relation to the 1982 calendar year would generally 
have been made well before its implications could have been realised. 

How well then is increased educational participation likely to fill the gap 
created by the latest slump in the job market for youth? Some broad figures 
&ill paint the picture. 



(Table 2) 

I stress that the education increases in this table are little more than 
guesses, based on the very broadest of preliminary estimates and intentionally 
pitched wrihe high side rather than the low. Even on these optimistic 
estimates, however, it is clear that education is fast losing the race to 
provide worthwhile alternative activities to young' people at a time of severe^ 
labour ^ket dislocation, and that the result of this will almost inevitably 
be a^sharp increase over 1982 in the level -of teenage unemployment. Indeed, 
such an increase is already evident in the latest labour force stati sties ^ 
which show a rise from about 145,000 in January 1982 to 188,000 in January 1983 
in the r^mbers of teenagers who are unemployed and seeking full-time work. 
You will have noticed also how modest is the contribution of the higher 
education sectors towards the solution of these problems: this is'^not to 
criticise higher education, which by its nature caters for only a relatively 
small proportion of the total population of young people.,, but rather to 
suggest that the major burden of the educational response to current labour 
market conditions is likely to be shared jointly by schools and TAFE. 



TABLE 2 



: 15-19 YEAR-OLDS: COMPARISON OF CHANGES IN FULL-irME 
EMPLOYMENT LEVELS AND FUllL'^TIME^EWROLWENTS IN EDUCATION, 
■ 1983 RELATIVE TO 1982 ^ 



FULL-TIME EMPLOTNT: 



Males 
Females 

Persons 



Jmuary 
1982 

315,700 
221,500 

5^10,200 



' . 

January 

1983 

— —j — 

260.400 
199.700 



Change 

^45;300 
-2M00 

-80,100 



FULL-TIME EDUCATION: 



Notional Increase 
IN FuLL-TiME Enrolment 
1982 - 1983 



SCHOOlSg 

TAFE 

Higher Education 
TOTAL 




+20.000 
+10.000 
+5.000 ' 

+35.000 
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I should not leave this area withotjt making passing mention of the 20-24 
year age-group, for-whom the labour market d9wnturn, while relatively late in 
coming, has now taken hold with a vengeance. At^least for teenagers th^ 
current increase in educational participation,- while less than desirable, 
will ensure that the redaction tn full-time employment opportunities is not 
mtched by a corresponding increase in unemployment. Fom 20-24 year olds, 
however, the educational offset is likely to be almost negligible, with the 
result that the full force of any reduction^ in full-time employment levels - 
more ttian 60,000 in the pLt 12 months - will be felt within the labour market 
itself in the form of increased unemployment. Some statistics, again, will ^ 
deinonstrate the point. . ' 



, * . - (TABLE 3) 

What then of the future? I have spoken so much of recent changes^and their 
implications that perhaps I should^mention some of the things I do not see as 
changing. Forgone, I believe that it will continue^o be difficult to induce 
large numbers of young people to persist with their "^ll-time education unless 
that education is judged to be attractive, relevant and in their interests. 
Secondly, I believe that any available jobs will continue to he keenly sought, 
and that you ng^ people generally will mainta^in a strong vocational orientation. 
One. result of .this competition for employment may'be some further shift in th^ 
^nature of the student body within post-compulsory education, with all that that 
implies for curriculum and staffing policies. Thirdly, I do not see any early 
change in the trend identified in LEARNING AND EARNING toward^ diminishing 
financial returns on an individual's investment in higher education. 

V 

Against this background, then, I would like to echo the warning which Don sounded 
earlier against regarding the current upturn in educational participation as a 
cause for comfort or satisfaction. Welcome it may be for those within the 
edifetion community, bu/let us remember that itVallS far short of compensating, 
in the wider social ynse, for the savage decline in the otH^r major alternative 
open to young peop^ Moreover, let the current increases in enrolments be seen 
for what, essentially, they are: not yet, at least, a response to any fundamental 
revaluation of the benefits of education, but rather the predictable and rational 
reaction of young people to a major re-assessment of their chances of success 
in the market for jobs/ This being so, the permanency of the current return 
to education will depend not only 'on the future course of economic and labour 
market trends, but also ve»y heavily on the extent to which educational institutions 
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CHANGES IN FULL-TIME EMPLOYf€NT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
FOR Y0UN6 PEOPLE/ JANUARY 1982 - JANUARY 1983^ 



Employed Full-Time 



January 
1982 



January 
1983 



Change 



Unemployed^ Looking for 
FuLL-TiME Work 



January 
1982 



January 
1983 



Change 



I';- 19 Yi AU til ii:; 

Males 

Females • 
Person^ 



315.700 
224/500 
5i»0,200 



260,400 
199.700 
460,100 



-55.300 
-24.800 
-80.100 



71.500 
74.300 
145.800 



103.100 
84.800 
187.900 



+31.600 
+10.500 
+42.100 



20-24 YEAR-OLDS 

Males 
Females 
Persons . 



529.000 
351/400 
880.400 



487.600 
331.100 
818.700 



-41.400 
-20.300 
-61.700 



42.200 
35.000 
77.200 



100.000 
58.900 
158.900 



+57.800 
+23.900 
+81.700 



.SOURCE: ABS LABOUR FORCE SURVEYS (CAT. NOS. 6202.0 AND 6203.0) 
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can help to recreate the conditions of an earl ier period in which large 
numbers of young people saw it as both relevant and attractive to defer their entry 
to the labour market in order to continue longer with their full-time education. 
I do not make light of the magnitude of that task. 

I am conscious of the pessimism which has pervaded much of what Don and I have 
had to say to you today, and would not blame you if you are wondering so far 
Whether this is a seminar on learning and earning or on doom and gloom. 
Let me finish on a more positive note by quoting from paragraph 4.24 of 
LEARNING AND EARNING: 

•These recent developments in the labour market for youth 
strengthen the likelihood that educational institutions will be. 
asked to assume an even greater responsibility in future policies 
and programs for the young. They demonstrate also that the necessary 
increase in educational participation cannot be expected to occur 
spontaneously as a response to the problems already faced, or 
likely to be faced, by many young people in the labour rnarket. Active 
policies are needed not only to increase participation in education and 
the responsiveness of education systems to the needs and interests of 
youth but also to integrate these educational responses into a coherent 
plan of activities and options for all young people.' 

Could I leave you with the optimistic thought that there may well be a better 
chance now than ever in the past that policies of this kind will be developed 
and pursued. Certainly the need for them has never been greater. 
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PARTICIPATION RATESMN WESTERN AUSTRALIAN SECONDARY SCH0OLS 

H.W. Louden 

Assistant Director-General of Education (Secondary) 
IflTRODUCTION . - 

LEARNING AND EARNING is the latest addition to an impressive (albeit daunting) 
list of local and national reports which attempt to diagnose the state of 
health of Australian education. LEARNING AND EARNING is an important 
document for a number of reasons. Its comprehensiveness for example is 
impressive. Notwithstanding Mark Twain's remark about 'lies, damned lies 
and statistics* there are some important (and unpalatable) truths amongst 
the report 's^pressive array of statistics on youth, education and employment. 
In this regard, the report provides a salutary reminder of the complexity and, 
in. some cases, the unpredicta^'lity of relationships between education and 
employment and between the'various sectors within education itself. In seeking 
solutions to issues raised by the report, we will have to pay more than lip- 
service to these complexities. 

LEARNING AND EARNING \is a discussion document; no policy recomnendations are 
explicitly made. Howeyer, throughout the report there is a strong implicit 
assumption that it is in the national interest to encourage young people^fco^ 
lengthen, rather than to shorten, their full-time education - especial^ 
at the tertiary level, but also in post-compulsory secondary schooling. 

The Williams Report on Education Training and Employment (1979) broached the 
issue of whether policy should be directed towards an increase in school \ 
retention rates in quite a modest way. J 

In view of the high teenage"" unemployment rate, and the especially 
high rate among the earliest leavers; should policy be directed towards 
a further increase in sc|iool retention rates? And what changes in 
^secondary schools would be required to bring a voluntary increase in 
retention rates and to provide a satisfactory education for the larger 
number of students and the greater range of abilities and interests? 
(Williams Report Volume 1, p. 86). 
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The coiTWii/ttee drew attention to unfavourable comparisons with jretention rates 
in othe/ industrialized nations (United States and Japan) but warned against 
\ the 'warehousing' effect; using schools to store young people away from the 
work/qrce. The Committee cited with approval the recommendations of the TEND 
Cqirimittee (Tasmanian Education Next .Decade, 1978), involving structural changes 
provide vocational and general education within the same institutions, 
'V^jChanges in curricula to provide appropriate combinations of general and 

vocational education suited to students of different interests and maturities, 
and attitudinal changes to gain acceptance of the new approach to education. 

During 1982 and 1983, the issue of increasing participation rates has become 
"^ther mqre prominent. Recent statements by the then Federal Minister for 
EdLhs;^on indicated that the current policy was to increase participation 
rates. (News Release, 15 December 1982). The Chairman'of the School^ 
Commission, Professor Peter Tannock, stated in a recent public address 
" (UWA'^'Summer School, 25 January, 1983) that the Commission would be* pursuing 
a full education policy over the next decade. He anticipated a. participation 
rate of 70-75 percent in years 11 and 12 by 1990. The draft discussion paper. 
Schools and TAPE, prepared by the Commonwealth Tertiary Education Commission 
and the Schools Commission (November, 1982) also argued for increased 
participation rates and examined the broad implications for relationships 
between schools and TAPE. 

I ^ave not read or heard any arguments to suggest that increased participatidn 
rates will simply happen. What I imagine we will be dealing with are arguments 
about what new policies could be implemented to bring about increased 
participation rates. Before turning to those specific issues, I offer you a 
quotation from a recent paper on the effects of the new technology on 
school curriculum. It captures quite well some significant features of the ^ 
enterprise in which we are engaged. 

Attempts, to discuss the future sit uneasily between prediction and prescription. ^ 
In human affairs such unease is inevitabl\: Wljiatever we say or do now may have 
the effect of making future events either more, or less likely. Hente we enter 
on our analysis of current trerrds in technological development and their 
possible effects on education and schooling in the knowledge that our efforts belong 
more to the realm of lijijrature than that of science, and are guided more by 
visions of futures we might approve of than those which run counter to our 
values and assumptions. This we would see as appropriate to the discussion 
of a human enterprise, i.e. education, whose central goal is the connection 
" of real with ideal and fact with vision. 
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FACTS AND REALITY 

Let us begin our attempt to connect 'real with ideal' and *fact with vision' 
by briefly summarising some relevant information about student and the courses 
they take in the post-compulsory years. This step is in line with the 
simple proposition that the development of rational policies to bring about 
inc^e^sed participation rates depends on h^w much we know about the factors 
which influence young people's decisions. To control any phenomenon we need 
to understand it. ^ - 

1. Students 

Recent figures on the participation rat^s in Western Australia ip the post- 
compulsory years indicated that four main groups could be identified: » 

A. The 25 per cent who either went directly to tertiary institutions 
(20 per cent) or did so subsequently (5 per cent). 

B. The 15 per cent who completed "Year 12 but did not proceed to tertiary 
education. 



' C. The 20 per cent who completed Year 11 but did not attempt Year 12.^ 

D. The 40 per cent who left school at theaend of Year 10. 

The percentage figures are approximate and have been fluctuating over 
recent years. LEARl'lING AND EARNING h^s documented the fluctuations and 
recent trends in Chapter Two. The question now becomes, how can we explain 
these figures? To explain them is to provide some insight into how we could 
change them. 

r 

Martin Hayden points out in his paper in Volume 2 of LEARNING AND EARNING that 
there are two major explanatory frameworks discernible in the literature; the 
^economic' approach and the 'social psychological' approach^ though they 
are not mutually exclusive. Within the latter the factor that has>eceived 
most attention over the years is academic ability . 

Some insight Into the extent to which the composition of the. four groups 
outlined , above can be 'explained' in terms of the academic ability of students 
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in each group can be gained from a local study conducted by Blakers (1981) and 
the ACER Study of Youth in Transition, ^lakers found that 16 of every 100 
students in the top achievement quartile in Year 10 In 1974 did not complete 
Year 12 in 1976 and this number rose from sixteen to 21 for 1978-80. 
The ACER figures (Volume 2, Appendix C, LEARNING AND EARNING) aif^e based on 
achievement quartiles established by the national survey of fourteen-year-old 
students involved in the Literacy and Numeracy Study conducted by ACER in 
1975. 

The magnitude of the differences between quartiles was. quite marked. Only 
14.9 per cent of the lowest achievement quartile (Ql) group proceeded to 
Year 12, compared with 73.5 per cent of the highest achievement quartile 
(Q4) and more than 60 per cent of those in the Ql group had never undertaken 
any post-school education (by the age of 19) compared with only 30 per cent 
of the high achievement group (Q4) 

Apprenticeship is a significant destination for young males in all achievement- 
quartiles: by age nineteen, more than 35 per cent of males in Ql, Q2 and Q3 
had been (or were still) apprentices, and even in the top quartile, more than 
20 per cent of young males had entered an apprenticeship. By age nineteen only 
about 44 per cent of the top achievement percentile had ever been students 
at a university or college of advanced education, (pages 177-178). 

These studies underline the point made by so many others ^hat whilst some - 
measure of academic ability accounts for a good deal of the variation in 
educational attainment and retention, other factors must be considered to give 
a more complete picture. 

A general indication of what other social. and psychological factors are 
important in this regard is given in Hayden's summary of the major trends 
in the *school leaverSV studies which he surveyed:. 

*In general terms those who remain at school longer are more likely 
to hav.e positive parent and teacher encouragement with regard to 
their studies, friends remaining at school, higher occupational and 
educational aspirations and expe<ttations, and a better than average 
family socio-economic status background. In addition, they are more 
likely to attend a non-government school, to find their school work 
Interesting and relevant to their needs, to accept the authority 
structure of the school, to have good relationships with teachers and 
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other students and to live in a metropolita\i rather than a country 
area. ' (Hayden, 1982, p. 146). 

Here we have it - an extended. description of the typical Year 12 student. 
A stereotype that generations of teachers have come to know and lOve. 
We are much more likely to find one of them in the top quartile of ability 
than the bottom. 

2. Courses of Study 

If a student does return to school for Years 11 and 12 what kinds of 
subjects and courses are available? In Western Australia there are 57 
two-year subjects approved by the Board of Secondary Education (BSE) 
for the Certificate of Secondary Education (CSE). Thirty-one are Tertiary 
Admissions Examination (TAE) subjects and 26 are CSE (General) subjects. 
The syllabuses for the TAE subjects are tailored to the requirements for 
entrance to TPf^her education and selection aggregates are calculated from 
students' grades in subjects taken from this subgroup. CSE (General) 
subjects are practical/vocational in orientation. At present they are not 
formally taken into jaccount for the purposes of selection for higher 
education. 

Apart from this range of BSE-approved subjects, a student can choose 
an 'Alternative Upper-School' course. These courses are developed by 
individual secondary schools, are of a year's duration and are usually 
vocational in orientation. 

On the face of it a student has a very wide range of choices available. 
Figures published by the Board of Secondary Education show that for those 
students who sat for examinations at the end of Year 12 in 1981, there 
was a total of 48,888 subject enrolments. 

Ninety-six per cent (46,782) were in TAE subjects and four per cent 
(2,106) were in CSE (General) subjects. Of the TAE enrolments, science 
subjects accounted for 28 per cent, mathematics 19.5 per cent, english 
and english Literature 22 per cent, languages 2.2 per cent, social sciences 
18.7 per cent and art and music 2,7^r cent. The mathematics/science/ 
engltsh/soc^ial sciences group of subjects (16 in all) accounted for about 
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88 per cent of enrolments. 

The overall situation may be sunmied up in the following way: on one 
hand we know that there is considerable diversity (a) amongst students 
on psychological and sociological measures; (b) in terms of possible 
careers; and (c), in approved subjects. On ^he other hand, students 
overwhelmingly choose a fairly small subset of the academically-oriented 
TAE subjects. 

The picture is a familiar one; it has not changed mDch over the years. 
And that point is important because these days most of the statements we 
read in the media and professional literature connecting the real with the 
ideal and fact with vision depict a different picture for the future. 

VISIONS OF THE FUTURE 

Secondary school teachers in Western Australia are quite opposed to raising 
the school leaving age so as to increase retention by compulsion. Most 
teachers, however, would fully support the view expressed by the authors 
of LEARNING AND EARNING. 

policies which encourage young people to lengthen, rather than 
shorten, their periods of full-time education are in the national 
interest. But such policies should ipply not only to young people 
with high levels of intellectual ability'^ The objective should be 
to foster education across the whole spectrum of attainment and 
potential in intellectual, manual, techn^i^l and artistic skills.' 
(p. 66). 

We know from the analysis so far that the whole spectrum of attainment is 
not well represented in current statistics pertaining to post-compulsory 
education and employment. The pattern of upper-school enrolment figures 
suggests that whilst intellectual skills are being fpstered, manual, 
technical and artistic skills are not. Leaving aside for a mohient the 
question of'what policies will achieve increased participation, what 
explanation can be given for the situation as it, stands? 

High^school principals, who are close to the situation, explained the 
problems through their Association's 1980 policy statement: 
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Less than half of the students in upper school classes will 
? enter tertiary institutions but, because they feel a pressing 

need to keep their options open, most of them will pursue 
courses that are structured to meet tertiary entrance requirements. 

They have no assurance of employment; in many cases they do not 
know what they want to do; they cannot be certain that they will 
qualify for tertiary study. 

Keeping options open in the upper school erit|ils being tied 
to approved subjects which will accrue to the\tggri^gate. 
The result of students selecting subjects in which they have 
very little interest is frequently a mismatch of aspiration, 
ability, needs and subjects, which leads to student alienation, 
boredom, frustration and despair. 

Upper school subjects have one other unfortunate restriction: 
they span two years of study. This has the effect of locking 
students into a course from which escape is difficult. The 
experience of schools is that students entering Year 11, 
despite considerable counselling, because they have been unable to 
decide their ultimate career aims, do not really know in many 
cases what is the best combination of subjects to take. Maiiy require 
the opportunity to make changes but the current system denies them 
this chance. Many find themselves taking units beyond their capacity 
but from there is no honourable way out.* (A C*^ for New Directions, 
W'.A.H.S.P.A., 1980, pp. 31-32). ^ 

Why do students make the choices they do? Unfortunately, surprisingly 
little research has been done on the decision-making of 15 year olds 
in this regard. We can, however, make some informed guesses about 
Jhe forces that are at work. 

• 

Upper secondary school programmes and the attendant examination procedures 
have traditionally been associated with the needs of the *white collar' 
workforce, in fiarticular with the need for tertiary- trained professionals. 
Students, teachers and the general p|(jblic understand this linkage very 
^ well and this is reflected in their M;titudes an4 valjjes. 
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But these same attitudes and values in the community obscure an emerging 
linkage between upper school and work of other 4cinds. The success of initiatives 
taken by the Education Department (some dating back to the mid 1960's) 
in the areas of counselling, career education, work experience, employment of 
youth education officers, prevocational workshops and alternative courses 
has been limited because of tlie high status'^ttributed by the public to 
achieving entry to tertiary institutions and the low status attributed to \ 
upper school students who 'don't make it.' 

The emerging linkage between school and work has both positive and negative 
aspects. The positive aspects can be discerned in statistics tabulated 
in LEARNING AND EARNING. For example, many very able students are now 
attracted to TAPE prograifmes as an alternative to university or collefge 
\f advanced education progranwes. *The number of apprentices holding Year 12 
^»4ificates has risen frOm about 7 per cent to 13 per cent in recent years. 
The negative aspects of the emerging linkage between upper school and work 
become apparent when one realises that academically-able Year 12 graduates 
are displacing the less able Year 10 graduates from one of their traditional 
voc-tional options - at a time when the number of apprenticeship vacancies 
seems likely to contract even further. A similar phenomencfn is apparent in 
other areas of work. Across the board the rising level of youth unemployment 
has exacerbated the problem of 'creeping credential ism' . Employers who, a 
few years ago, would have quite happily laken on a Year 10 student with a 
good Achievement Certificate, are now able to secure the services of students 
I with Year 12 certificates. Whilst it is true that new technologies require 
ifferent and in many cases, higher levels of skill, there does seem 
to be a trend towards unwarranted credential ism which cuts across many of 
our efforts to re-orient -educational programmes towards the needs of all 
students. The 'remarks made by Professor Tannock on this point during his 
address to the UWA Summer School are apposite: 

'Unless parents accept full education as a legitimate policy it will 
be unattainable. Similarly, community attitudes, especially those 
of employers and unions, must be attended to, e.g. attitudes to 
credentials which do not bear the imprimatur of higher education 
entrance; attitudes to non-traditional 'hon academic' subjects; 
attitudes to^their own obligations and responsibilities to assist with 
the training and induction of young people into adult working life. 
(Tannock, 1983, p. 7) 
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The results of the National Educational Survey commissioned by the Williams 
Committee included information which Is also relevant to this discussion. 
The responses from tertiary students to the question 'when was your choice 
of vocation or career made?' are shown in the table below. 

TABLE 1 . . 

'WHEN WAS YOUR CHOICE OF VOCATION OR CAREER MADE?' 







{\ni\f 

UM IV. 




TAFF 


1. 


While in primary school 


5.3 


7.6 


6.6 


2. 


In the first few years of 
secondary school 


in n 
10.0 


12.4 


11.5 


3. 


In the last year or two of 
secondary school 


27-6 


27,6 


22.6 


4. 


At the time of completing 
secondary school 


18.4 


18.4 


22.6 


5. 


After being unable to get 
into a field of first choice 


6.2 


6.5 


10.9 


6. 


After a year or two of study 
in a relevant course 


9.8 


3.9 


2.7 


7. 


Not' until a year or two of 
another course 


4.5 


4.3 


2.1 


8. - 


Not until after one or more 
year's working / 


12.2 


16.9 


17.8 


9. 


No choice as yet ( 


6.0 


2.5 


3.4 


(Source: Education Training and Employment. 


Vol. 1 


p. 113) 



On these figure^, less than 20 per cent of students in each category 
had made definite Ccffeer or vocational choices at the time they were * 
^ making choices about upper-school courses of study which would bind them 
for the next two years. This provides a Measure of objective evidence 
in support of the high school principals' diagnosis of the situation 
quoted above. ] , 

To what extent could a 15-year-old's uncertainties about appropriate 
vocational and educational chaices be resolved by guidance and counselling? 
The question of guidance and counselling is a vexed one, especially in a 
climate of debate in which equality is' a fundamental principle and in which 
psychometric tests are imperfect predictors of future academic performance 
and career choice. Whilst it is quite easy in retrospect to identify the 
four broad bands of student which were outlined on page 4 of this paper, 
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it is not easy ta assign students to the categories in advance. 

Counsellors have neither the power nor the right to stream students into 
particular courses of study. Given the limited predictive power pf psychometric 
tests, counsellors can only give advice*" to parents and students within fairly 
broad limits. This is not to say that guidance and counselling services 
cannot make an important cpntribution towards resolving the problems of 
mismatch of aspiration, ability, needs and subjects. But it is important 
to realise thdt apart from the factors mentioned already, there are many 
other contextual factors which circumscribe any guidance or counselling 
situation. The ana'lysis provided by Tannock gives a good account of what 
some of these factors are and how they are inter-related: 

•Our secondary school system as a whole and especially in the last two 
years3 has been geared far' too much, in its approach to teaching, 
curriculum and assessment, to higher education entrance requirements and 
selection into restricted faculties. 

I acknowledge, of course, that it is vital for our society to ensure 
that there is a continual flow of young people into our institutions of 
higher education. It is extremely foolish however, and indeed counter- 
productive for both oyr society as a whole and our higher education 
institutions in particular to virtually confine upper secondary education 
to this narrow instrumental function. 

In many cases teachers are neither trained nor attitudinal ly oriented for 
other approaches than those which |Droduce the present limited participation 
in education by young people. Secondary schools tend to concentrate on 
tertiary oriented academic subjects and are often organised into 
faculties, reflecting the subject focus of mo%t teachers. The over-riding 
aim in the upper secondary school is on preparation of tertiary en-trance 
examination candidates, success being often the prime index of theteacher 
and certainly a mark of his or her professional standing. 

there remain significant restrictions on educational choice for too many 
students and their families. This takes many forms, ^^ost obvious are 
curriculum choices within schools. These restrictions may be dictated by 
external examination requirements, resource limitations or the devaluing 
of particular^ subjects by teacher and peer attitudes or a combination 
each. Students and their parents are al^ often restricted in choice 
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of institutions to zoning regulations to the cost of school fees 
to profiibitive transport costs to ignorance about what alternatives 
are available* . 

Financial problems and disincentives are probably an important 
factor in thV decision of many young people to leave school prematurely. 
Many families, particularly the increasing number of those with single 
parents, find it difficult to support their children into the post- 
compulsory years of schooling, even with the available educational 
allowances. This problem will undoubtedly increase in response to the 
economic difficulties facing many families in Australia at present. 

The Tert4ary Education Assistance Scheme (TEAS) provides more support 
for TAPE students than does the Secondary Allowance Scheme (SAS) for 
those remaining in secondary school. .Paradoxically, the most generous 
form of support of all to the 16 to 18 year olds comes from unemployment 
benef i ts . 

These factors seem to me to be prime contributors to inadequacies in 
educational attainment for mapy young people in our society. It is ^ 
important to recognise their .interconnected nature and the fact that 
they cannot be tackled in isolation,' 
(Tannock, 1983, pp. 5-6). ^ 

Apart from the broad factors identified by Tannock, there are other, 
more 6pecific factors which can further restrict a student's choice. 
No school in Western, Australia is in a position to offer all 57 BSE 
subjects and alternative upper school courses. School staffing size and 
teacher expertise are obvious limiting factors and any classroon teacher 
can give you an account of the inherent vagaries of 'the timetable'. When 
all factors are taken into account, it is very difficult to sustain the. 
argument t fundamental changes will be achieved solely through improved 
guidance and counselling procedures. The problems lie much deeper and, 
in some cases, are beyond 'the control of school systems. ' 

TOWARDS THE IDEAL 

TheEducation Department fully supports the general principle that 
increased participation in post-compulsory education should be encGuraged. 
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Although schools will bear the .ain burden of Increased participation it is 
likely that other institutions, notably TAPE colleaes J, , 
Seninr r«n£„o colleges and the recently established 

. Sen,or Coll^M, „„1 an taportant supportive ™le. Post-c«p„,L, 

jchoo.s TAFE ,s .„ ,.p.„an, document. .Based o„ the ass-p,L of 
Ixl t . r -"«1»"*<P that could (on sh uld) 

iirroL::;" °' - - -p^ — • - . 

Hfstorfcn,. .,,h respect to the educational structures which serve this basic 
f-ct,«^, ,t is pointed out that schools and TAPE have evolved with esu 1 h d 

Where the two sectors are isolated from one another. 

raptw'chan'- " T ""^'^ ^° ''''' ^^-'^ P-^^a-" to 

rapidly Changing socal and economic circumstances, they seem to have 

converged with respect to the skills, knowledge and values which they seek 

to develop ,n young people. Whilst this is. in its^f.. encouraging, it 

3l T T'T °' "^^-^ two sectors. 

Sc 0^ have developed vocationally-oriented programmes - traditionally a 
TA cncern. and TAPE has begun orienting progra„.es ™,re towards generic 
kills basic school subjects and personal -development, an area^which t has not 
typically emphasised. To avoid unnecessary competition and overlap, an to 
achieve healthy co-operation, the two sectors must be brought toget er an 
new relationships worked out. 

There is increasing conipetition for places in TAFE certificate and diploma" 
courses. LEARNING AND EARNING statistics illustrate some important trends 
in TAFE; for example. -many very able -students are now attracted to its' 
progra^es as an alternative to university or college of advanced 
otortun".'"'."" " -t.necessarily a bad thing ,iven the present 

op tun ties for recurrent education. Expansion of the present rudimentary 
syst m of giving credit towards TAFE certificates and diplomas for courses 
completed in the upper school level is a policy matter which coald 
fruitfully be explored in the current climate. 
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As Tannock and many others 'have pointed out. the relationship between * 
higher education and secondary education is a crucial one. The new Minister 
for Education in this State has recently announced the composition of a 
working party to report on the current procedures for selection of students 
to tertiary institutions in Western Australia and the influence of those 
procedures on the .educational programmes being offered in second schools 
Without wishing to pre-empt the findings of the working party, the major' 
issues which requje clarification would seem to include the following : 

(a) the influence of current tertiary examination procedures on the 
process of subject and course selection by students in Years 11 and 12^ 

(b) the type of preparatory education needed by upper secondary school 
students who intend to proceed to tertiary education; 

(c) the extent to which current" methods of determining students' aggregate 
marks for tertiary entrance: 

(i) constitute a vatfd representation of students' capacities 
to succeed in tertiary studies; 

(ii) provide equitable access by students to tertiary 
institutions; 

(d) the extent to which opportunities should be provided for students in 
Years 11 and 12 to change subjects during those years. 

Reform of post-compulsory prograinnes is likely to entail changes to K-10 
schooling as well. A student's attitude towards further non -compulsory 
education is. as pointed out earlier in this paper, conditioned by many 
factors. In particular, the student's experiences of the firJ ten years 
of schooling - successful or unsuccessful, pleasant or unpleasant, relevant 
not relevant will influence his thoughts in significant ways. 

'The students who leave school at the end of Year 10 (40 per cent) are 
likely to include a significant number of disaffected young people. The 
provision^ of a caring Environment for all school students must be seen 
as an^mportant priority in any attempts to increase participation rates. 

•Caring' in a school context is defined in terms of the provision of an 
environment which will maximise the possibilities of each person associated 
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with the school achieving feelings of self worth and a sense of community. 
A caring school environment is to be understood primarily in terms of the 
quality of the interper^nal dimensions of school life. I think Professor 
Geoffrey Bantock localSia one of the fundamental barriers to the provision 
of a caring environment for all students when he argued that : 

■ » ' ' <^ 

'What we have today is both the wrong sort of hierarchy and an 

impulse towards the wrong sort of equality. Th^ equality we need 

is that which reverently accepts the essential nature and uniqueness 

of e^ery huinan being; the hierarchy, one which recognises different 

, levels of intelligence, consciousness and sensitivity and recruits 

itself on this basis.' ( Education in an Industrial Society , 1963, 

p. 224). 

Torsten Husen, arguing from quite a different philosophical position, 
arrives at a similar conclusion on this point: j, 

' *How do we establish at the secondary leve|^a system of plurality 
of excellence , that is to say, a variety of career paths in formal 
schooling leading to different types of high-level competence other 
than academic ability? What changes in the reward system outside the 
educational sector are called for in order to achieve this and to 
alleviate thfe mounting credential ism?* ( The School in Question , 1979 
p. 180). 



CONCLUSION 



Attempts to discuss the future do Indeed sit uneasily between prediction and 
rescription. Predictions may be made, based on descriptive and inferential 
^statistics and our understanding of the variables elaborated by the economic 
and social psychological research models. One cannot predict with certainty 
but, by and large, one feels fairly comfortable with this procedure in 
principle. However, a statistical prediction based on the status quo is not 
necessarily a description of a fulure ideal. 

As a matter of logic, prescriptions cei^^ot be derived directly from 
descriptions or, for that matter, predictions . What students ought to be 
doing in schools is a matter of fine judgjnent and careful justification 
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against ethical principles which will carry the burden. For example, 
the principles underlying entrance requirement^ to higher education are 
not, in themselves, likely to stand the weight of a justification of 
secondary school prograinnes , It was never intended that they should. And 
yet, according to analyses such as those provide^ by the W.A. High School 
Principals' Association and Professor Tannock, entrance requirements, 
de facto , are used in this way by parents, teachers, employers and children. 
<■ 

It is Crucial that prestriptive questions be recognised as such and kept 
separate from predictive questions. It has been argued in this paper that 
the nexus between higher pducatfon and secondary education involves questions 
of both kinds, the prescriptive, ot values, question revolves around the 
notion of 'excellence' , and our current notion of excellence is embedded • 
very dee|51y in community 'attitudes. To turn Husen's point around, what 
we have is a system of 'singularity' of excellence. It seems to be the case 
that a review of higher education's entrance requirements is one necessary 
but not sufficient condition for the establishment of plurality of 
exce^llence and increased participation rates. Is there any reason why 
plurality of excellence could not encompass subjects and courses of an 
applied or integrated nature as well as subjects based on the traditional 
forms of knowledge? Can we overcome the attitude that excellence is only 
associated with performance in TAE examinations and, perhaps, in sport? 
One also wonders whether those with the highest academic potential, 
to whom all doors are potentially open, should be provided with opportunities 
while still at school, to explore their individual interests and aptitudes 
more fully. Time*within the school programme would have to-be found for this 

As LEARNING AND EARNING points out, the attainment of increased participation 
rates in education is not a tcisk for schools alone. Parents, conmunijby 
leaders, employers, unions, universities and colleges of advanced education 
must all accept due responsibility. The schools sector is doubtful about 
the prospects of sucQPss^Tyf any campaign to increase the retention of 
secondary students in Years 11 and 12 artificially. In any genuine co- 
operative attempt to increase participation rates, the secondary education 
system will be a willing participant. ^ 
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THE LEARNING AND EARNING REPORT 
IMPLICATIONS FOR THE LABOUR FORCE AND DEVELOPMENT 

Paper presented for the WAPSEC Seminar on 24th -March. 1983 
by Lee Pegler, Research Officer, Trades and Labor Couneil of 
Wester h Australia. 

INTRODUCTION 

The LEARNING AND d\RNING report comes at a time when Australia is experiencing 
the effects of a severe international recession and massive levels of 
unemployment. The report is a response to this; it Is an inward looking 
exercise. designed to promote debate on what should and can be done in the 
educational field. It is hoped that -through seminars such as this two main 
questions will be closer to resolution: Why the findings the report notes 
have occurred and what should and could be done about them. 

The links between secondary school, tertiary studies and labour force 
participation are complex. ^ 

/ 

A similar degree of complexity exists between the societal, economic and 
psychological factors which combine to decide a person's labour force 
and educational participation preferences. 

That is; not only the type of education (and employment), but when and how 
much. 

9 

Therefore, by necessity, the report attempts to canvas all these areas and 
isolate the main factors responsible for the participation trends that it 
notes. 

My contribution to this debate concerns the implications for'^the labour force. 
The points I will make relate to - 

(a) segmentation , of the labour market; 

(b) the level, type and structure of skills; and, 

(c) the adaptability of our skill base. 
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However^ as noted earlier, such a discussion necessitates a broad view 
across the total educational field, the labour market and economic policy^ 
overall . ^ 

' I conclude my paper by noting some policy options both in general areas and in 

more specific areas of education and the labour market. 
* ■ ♦ 

Education serves two main purposes. 

* It is a tool for creating a general societal training and 

. ' awareness for our youth. Also, socialisation and basic skills 
such as literacy, numeracy and expression are important for all. 

* It provides the opportunity to gain more specific education, 
vocational and specific skills. » 

The choice made by individuals and th^ir families, particularly during the 
period of secondary education, on the level and type of schooling undertaken 
wil) determine that p^^son's future on-the-job training options (either 
specific or general) and this choice will lar^gely determine their future 
employment and income situation. ^ 

That choice irf turn is a function of: " ^ 

* the individual's , income level (and income opportunities) and 
socio-economic background; 

* the effect of family, societal and peer group attitucjgs towards 
the value of the different educational and workforce options; 

* the amount of government a5sistance available; 

' * the state of the labour market and perceptions of that person's/group's 
probability of success in that cliipate; 

•* the amount of information on the options available to, and 
known, -by that pers.on/family; and, 

. ' * ability as measured by standard educational' t^sts. 

• Some combination of these factors, and others, help' to form a person's tim 
horizons and attitude to risk. The" effect will be different education and 
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©nploj/ment responses because different groups and indivudals weigh the costs 
and benefits of the options differently, 

divergent responsesjsf^ifferent groups is one of the most striking findings 
of the repojft and readers can find a useful review of surveys on these econcnvic, 
social! and psychological factors in Appendix B of Volume Two of the report. 

Two implications of these surveys are; ability is only one, and not necessarily 
the,most important, of a series of^factors affecting educational participation 
and future labour market prospects; and, ability as measured by stanZfcrd tests 
is not solely innate but is a function of these other factors also. 

B^efore developing my arguments on implications of ' LEARNING" AND EARNING* 
for the labour market^ 1 will note briefly the findings of the report on 
which my conments will be based. 

Fli^DINGS OF THE REPORT 

1. The participation of males in years eleven and twelve has decreased 
while the proportion of females has increased. 

2. The transition rate from year twelve to higher education has fallen. 
The rate of transition of females is lower than males, however, there 
are now almost equal numbers of ^males and females commencing higher 
education. v ^ 

3. In TAPE - 

(i) total participation hal increased substantially; 

(ii) males, particularly in apprenticeship training, make'^ip 

the largest part" of TAPE enrolments but females as a proportion 
of the total are rising faster; 

(iii) there are an increasing; proportion of apprentices ^ho have undertaken 
year twelve. 

fi 

4. In CAE's and Universities, while total enrolments are increasing, there 
has been a dramatic decline in the number of young people who proceed to 
full-time higher educatio'h. Males have dominated the decline in 
Universities and females in CAE's. 
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These people have either entered the labour market full-time, chosen 
part-time study and work or chosen shorter term technical type courses. 
Also as noted on p. 70 of the report: 'The decline in transfer from 
school to higher education has been most marked amongst students 
witti relatively high levels of ability. These are school leavers with a 
relatively wide range of options open to them in both further education 
and the workforce.' 

Another important finding of the report is tTie decline in the real rate of 
return to an educationaV qualification. Yet this may merely imply the effect 
of credential ism. 

All of these trends have occurred at a time when the demand for teenage labour 
has fallen dramatically. Not only has the public sector declined both absolutely 
and relatively as a source of employment opportunities for the young, but blue 

.collar opportunities, both skilled and unskilled, have suffered sharp decline^ 
also. As well, the percentage of females unemployed continues to be higher 

*than males. 

My comments in the later parts of this paper take both these factors and the 
findings of the report ijnto account. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR^HE LABOUR FORCE AND DEVELOPMENT 

1. Labour Market Seqmentatiorf ^ 

One major effect of the trend towards reduced higher education participation 
by certain young people has beeti^ and wilt be if it continues, that people 
who at one time might have received these jobs that are taken are 'pushed 
further down the job ladder'. 

to 

"It appearsMikely that some people, who for some combination of reasons chose not 
to pursue further education because the percefved costs outweigh the benefits, 
have their employment option reduced further due to similar actions by others. 

From the above point alone it might be argued that it is in the interests of' 
society to induce these young people into higher education areas where they might 
have gone before. However, this should not be done just for its own sake; 
these people have reasons for their actions and it may very well be that the 
training and education systems may have to adjust to better suit their changing 
aspirations and changing market conditions. « . 
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For^the second group measures may be needed to increase their employabil ity. 
This might involve job creation schemes which include a large training component, 
other policy measures to increase their demand in the market or incentives to 
induqe them into further education. If not done, the labour market may become 
more segmented. That is, a continuation of these trends may skew further the 
distribution of opportunity to acquire, and distribution of, skills and on the 
job training, unless other policy action is taken. Other effects will be lower 
levels of^skill and less adaptability of skills. 

Another aspect of this discussion is 'job crowding'. 

<? 

The over-representation of women in particular occupations is a well documented 
fact. These occupations include many part-time and less career-ladder type jobs 
which offer little on the job training. 

Much of the reason for this representation may be due to lesser desired labour 
market attachment and preferences, but on the other hand much of it may be due 
to practices and attitudes based On this belief. In this way, perceived labour 
market opportunity dictates to a large extent educational choice. The different 
participation responses for women versu^ men noted in the report seems to 
highlight this. For example, the r%xe of growth of female representation in 
years eleven and twelve is high and growing, but transition rates directly to 
higher education are relativ^ely low. 

It is' possible that a continuation of these trends, both in education participation ' 
and in the labour market, may further increase job crowding unless policy 
action is taken. 

2. The Level, Type and Structure of Skills ' 

Another implication arising from the findings, and from my previous observations, 
is that these trends may help to continue to reduce Australia 'a position in the 
international balance of skills (in Professor Bill Ford's terminology). 

Professor Ford, of the Department of Organizational Behaviour, University of 

New South Wales, argues that th^ countries who have fared best in the current ^ 

cllrpate are the ones who have paid most attention to skills development and 

re-development. 

Technloal change, changing tastes and relative prices, both domestically 
and Internationally, require adaptability of skills. However, this does not 
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necessarily imply sonie idea of multi-skilling. To nie it implies the need 
for more retraining options, different apprenticeship funding and orgamzational 
relationships, a tripartite co-operative approach and some form of industrial 
democracy. 

• 

Industrial relation^ concepts and practice require greater attentton if we are 
■ to cope with the task of skills development, redevelopment and reco^^ry. 
Present organizational behaviour (for example in planning and in relation 
to technological change) tends to ignore the effect on people, hence the 
effect on our future balance* of skills and ability to adapt. 

The effect on the .balance and type of skills is heightened further by 
occurrences SQCh as : 

* the reduction in manufacturing sector employment. This implies 
lesser opportunities fon apprentice\training and skills development 
that combines theoretical learning and practical application very 
effectively. 

The implication of this is that there is a need for more retraining 
options and job creation in this area/and a more 'human resource' 
approach to development, the introduction of technology and 
organizational behaviour in general. 

* the relatively Mgh growth in service sector employment, which is 
often transitory, without discernable career options and lacks much _ 
training or continuity of training. V 

- On the point of career ladders, most blue collar workers do not have 
such either, and industrial democracy may be one method of achieving 
this. 

* public service staff ceilings which have reduced 'on the job' training 
5^ options for many white collar employees. 

My point is not that the t?=ends noted by the LEARNING AND EARNING report 
have caused these effects by themselVes but that together with other trends, 
these' effects have been accentuated. 

Pni ICY IMPLICATIONS 

The,broad ps^icy Implications of the LEARNING AND EARNING report is that 
' there are changes that can be put into effect through the educational system 
and through other government policy which can prevent, arrest or alleviate the 
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above outcomes. O 

By necessity the report deals with issues in all levels of the education and 
training systems as well as with attitudes, perceptions and other factors 
affecting participation in education and the labour .market. Equally so, 
responses to the findings and to otfier market conditions necessitates extensive 
discussion of all these areas and of .possible policy responses from all levels 
of government, trade unions, employers and other interest groups. 

In this regard, because of the multi-faceted nature of the issues, co-ordina^:ion 
of educational policy with other policy areas is vital at all levels. As part 
of this, human resource policy and planning could be developed on a more 
comprehensive basis both atXhe firm level and on the macro scale. Such a 
poticy does not imply inflexibility and it may permit a more^effective information 
base and allocative melanism for the matching of skills demand and supply. 

Another vital element is the need to increase the demand for labour generally 
jj^i^rticularly in the-^trades area. * 

Changing perceptions of the value of education may necessitate some adjustment 
in the educational system and/or policies designed to give particular groups 
the incentive to take on further education. This last point refers not only to ' 
those young people (noted by the report) who formerly would have been expected to 
undertake higher education but haven't, but also for those groups whose original 
per^ceptighs of the gains from education did not favour such a choice. Minority 
and disadvantaged' groups are over-represented in this last category. 

v 

Earlier I mentioned a number of beneficial industrial relations changes. That- 
is, if Industrial; democracy were introduced it would provide a career path 
option for tradespersons and promote a more conciliatory industrial environment 
which may increase our^propensity to adapt to change. Related to this, and 
part of such a scheme, is the idea of a true tripartite, more co-operative 
approach by management and unions, particularly in relation to technological 
change. 

SPECIFIC POLICY IMPLICATIONS 

1 . Secondary and Further Education c:. 

One option for increasing the transition to tertiary education and for 
increasing male parti^:ipati^ rates in years eleven and twelve m^y be to 
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increasG the range of subjects which qualify as TAE subjects. While a person's 
trade preference does not imply less ability, for this proposal to work 
. further education must be more flexible and r'eleVaf^o that person' 
aspirations. . 

1? 

Another option and one which is ver^ popular overseas is to increase the 
opportunity for young people, whether in secondary schoo^or not, to participate 
in work experience and study/work programmes. This applies to all types of 
occupations. However, in the area of graduate employment, pfeparation'^'in one 
area-^coupled with work experience, say in the information area, would increase 
options, employability and increase course relevance, both perceived and actual, 
to potential entr^s. ^ 

^ A general finding of the report that many young persons are shying away from 
^ more formal full-time, larger courses to shorter term practical courses seems 
to imply that this is em area that requires attention. 



2. Tyrade Training and Apprenticeships ^ 
Based on official figures for 1982, probationary intakes, regist^d 
Indentures and apprentice employment, are all well down on 1981 levels. 
Not onlydoes thi^ mean high youth, trade unemployment but also a reduced 
level of skills in the future. " e 

My view is/that, in general, iJLv present apprenticeship system is a very 
good one and thajt the ITAC and other bodies facilitate a useful continuous 
review of t^?e system* ,Jst produces skilled tradesmen of a very high ca.libre. 
However, this does not mean it cannot be improved*' to better suit our changing 
environment. 

For example: 

'(a) /potential trades persons could be ^iven better info>mation on their 

potential caree»*s through wider-ranging short term learning and training 
programmes and more^extensive career information sessiojns; 

(h) becaO^e processes are becoming mare complex ta understand, "the tet2hnical 
college component could be increased where needed; 
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(c) instead of allowing apprentices to be indentured to specialised 
employers . (in many cases), they coul& be indentured to a central 
body. More Specialised training could be achieved by rotation of these 
apprentices between smaller employers with a proportionate payment made 
to the central body by the employer and the specific employer paying the 
apprlhtice while, with him; 



(d) 



retraining and refresher courses could be subsidised and developed 
along the same lines as (c) by employers and government. 



These measures wouTd permit a greater flexibility of training and adaptability 
of skills within, the present apprenticeship system. They would also- contribute 
to a more efficient matching of skills supply anc(,demand and promote a hi'gher 
level of skills. 

Other options include'the extension of "an apprenticeship type system to non- 
traditional trade areas, especially^ for technological and computer skills » 
development, and for group apprenticeships. However, one of the most important 
tngredients needed for success in achieving. these ends is employer co-operation 
and participation. * . * 

CONCLUSION 

« 

Private enterprise and free .market incentives do not take account of the 
social costs of unemployment or of many of the adverse changes in the nation's 
overall^skill level or structure. For this we jjeed three basic elements. 

We need to create the incentive for firms..±o tackle these areas. 
* More effec^ve tripartite structures. , 

*^ Of^^Jai^ramentaY importance is the'role of government.^ pa<tLcjiJ^ly 
^ through its education policy, to facilitate a better environment for 

all groups in skill and educational development' of all types, employment 

opportmiities and equitable groWth. 

In conclusion I recoiimend the LEARNING AND 'EARNING report to you as a 
constructive attempt to promote more informed debate on these issues in the 
area of educational pal icy. o 



